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Chronicle 


Home News.—On October 21, it was announced that 
the President’s plans for a committee to handle the un- 
employment problem had been completed. This com- 
mittee is to be composed of six Secre- 
taries of the Cabinet and of Eugene 
Meyer, Jr., Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and will act in an advisory capacity. 
The President asked Colonel Arthur Woods, former 
police commissioner of New York and a trustee of the 
Carnegie Foundation, to be the head of the national 
organization to be formed. The official Government 
estimate of the unemployed throughout the country put 
the figure at 3,500,000, but added that of this number 
about 1,500,000 are chronically out of work. It was 
realized, however, that the situation was extremely serious. 
Colonel Woods immediately entered into conference with 
the President and after an interview did not promise any 
immediate startling development. He told newspapermen 
that his committee would be principally “a coordinating 
sort of thing, and the best that we can do is to let various 
places know what others are doing as a guide for their 
own efforts.” The President’s plan followed that of 


Unemployment 
Crisis 


Harding’s similar committee in 1921, of which Herbert 
Hoover was chairman and Colonel Woods the directing 


head. At that time, the improvement which took place 
within a year was due largely to a growth of building, 
and President Hoover expected that the present depres- 
sion would follow the same lines. It was pointed out, 
however, that in 1921 there was a great shortage of hous- 
ing, which does not exist at the present time, and that 
consequently whatever building might be done would be 
governmental, either Federal, State or municipal, and it 
was claimed that the amount would be relatively small. 
There were no indications that the Presidential plan in- 
cluded any grappling with the fundamental problem, 
that is overproduction relative to largely decreased buying 
power. 


Bolivia.—District Attorney Miguel Centellas Telles 
submitted his report, October 15, to Judge Pizarroso, in 
the case of the death of a Spanish nun, Sister Imaculada, 
in the home of ex-President Siles during 
the revolution. According to the report, 
the bullet could not have been fired 
from the public highway, as was at first maintained, but 
was fired from one of the interior rooms occupied by 
Hernando Siles and his mother-in-law, Fidelia de Salinas 
Vega. Included in the accusation was Natividad Mariaca 
for trying to impede the course of justice by false declara- 
tions, although she had been an eyewitness of the deed. 
The District Attorney ordered the recorder of inheritance 
taxes to register the petition for indemnification made by 
the religious society, Servants of Mary, against the house 
of Fidelia de Salinas Vega. In view of the District At- 
torney’s report, Judge Pizarroso ordered the trial of the 
three accused and issued the necessary writs. 


Report on 
Death of 
Sister Imaculada 


Brazil.—Skirmishing continued on the three sectors in 
the rebellion that broke out on October 3. On the 
southern front, where the opposing forces were strong- 
est, the point of combat seemed to cen- 
ter at Itarare, where victory was claimed 
both by the Federalists and by the in- 
surgents. Torrential rains prevented action during the 
week of October 19. In the Minas Geraes section, it 
would seem that the Government forces had little success 
in penetrating into the State; a counter offensive of the 
Minas Geraes revolutionists into the small State of Es- 
pirito Santo was reported as progressing. In the north, 
the revolutionists were gathering forces for a southern 
march into the State of Bahia. While the insurgents 
continued issuing enthusiastic reports, the Federal Gov- 
ernment seemed to be growing in strength. It increased 
the number of its troops by calling on reservists and con- 


Progress of 
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scripts, gathered greater war munitions, including a strong 
air-force, and built up its navy for blockade purposes. 
It remained in a defensive position, however, being 
menaced on three sides by revolutionary armies. 
President Hoover, on October 22, issued a proclama- 
tion, reinforcing the previous decision of Secretary Stim- 
son in regard to permitting the purchase of airplanes and 
war munitions by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and advancing a further step by 
putting an embargo on the exportation 
of any munitions of war to the rebels. The proclamation 
came after representations had been made by the Brazilian 
Ambassador, Gurgel do Amaral. President Hoover rec- 
ognized a state of domestic violence in Brazil, but not a 
state of belligerency or civil war. This was the first time 
that the United States Government ever banned shipments 
of war munitions to a South American rebellious move- 
ment, though such embargos have been placed on Mexico 
and the Central American countries. Private concerns 
had already sold planes and munitions to the Federal 
Army, and the United States had authorized sales from 
its own surplus. The cruiser Pensacola was ordered to 
Brazil to protect and evacuate American nationals. A 
shipment of $15,000,000 in gold was deposited in New 
York by the Banco do Brazil; this was not, as was at 
first suspected, placed in the United States because of 
fear of the rebel advances, but in order to meet Brazilian 
obligations. The bank holiday, declared by the Govern- 
meht on October 6, was extended, though with more 
lenient terms, until November 30. President Luiz also 
authorized the issue of bank notes amounting to $30,- 


000,000. 


American 
Embargo on 
Munitions 


Egypt.—With open revolt threatened by the Wafdists 
and Liberal-Constitutionalists, King Fuad, on October 
22, signed the documents prepared by Premier Sidky 
Pasha changing the Constitution and the 
Constitutional electoral laws. After the dissolution of 
Changes Parliament, Sidky Pasha, with the 
King’s approval, announced that no elections would take 
place until the new electoral lists and constitutional 
changes were promulgated. According to his plan, the 
Chamber of Deputies would be reduced to 150 members ; 
these would be elected by delegates, each of whom would 
represent fifty electors. The voting age was placed at 
twenty-five years. The Senate would be composed of 
three-fifths appointed members, the remainder being 
elected. Nahas Pasha, Wafdist leader, after charging 
that the changes in the Constitution and the electoral 
laws without the sanction of Parliament, which is and 
was overwhelmingly Wafdist, were transgressions on the 
rights of the people and of Parliament, then called on all 
to combat these changes in every way possible. The 
former bitter opponents of the Wafd party, the Liberal- 
Constitutionalists, under the leadership of the former 
Premier, Mahmoud Pasha, united in violent protests 
against Premier Sidky’s enactments. As an answer to 


Protest Against 


the threatened revolt, Premier Sidky announced that his 
Government possessed all means necessary to maintain 
The police force of Cairo was greatly 


law and order. 


Bruening 
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strengthened and troops were stationed at all strategic 
points. Telephone and other means of communications 
were restricted or sharply censored. 


France.—Foreign Minister Briand’s policies continued 
to be under attack in a number of papers with nationalist 
tendencies during October. M. Briand was prevented 
from making any public speeches or 
otherwise defending his position in per- 
son during this period by a severe attack 
of grippe, but it was predicted that he would probably 
be well enough to answer his critics in Parliament when 
it opened its sessions on November 4. In the interim, 
Premier Tardieu took occasion to defend the foreign 
policy of the Government in several public utterances, 
without making any explicit reference to M. Briand or 
intimating that there was any disagreement in the Cabinet. 

A new attempt to unite the Right and Center parties 
was launched by Pierre Taittinger, in a mass meeting in 
the capital on October 22, with the immediate purpose of 
establishing a permanent “committee of 
vigilance and action,” which would lead 
to the establishment of a new “ Re- 
publican National and Social party” before the parlia- 
mentary elections of 1932. M. Taittinger is a member 
of the Chamber from a Paris constituency, editor of La 
Liberté, and organizer in 1924 of “Les Jeunesses 
Patriotes.”” His new campaign began with an appeal to 
the various organizations of War veterans against the 
foreign policies pursued since 1925. 


Briand 
Ill 


New Party 


Germany.—The Bruening Cabinet carried a motion of 
confidence by a majority of eighty-two, which more than 
doubled predictions. The Chancellor’s victory was in 
great measure accounted for by the 
strategy which permitted the Govern- 
ment’s enemies an opportunity of voic- 
ing their grievances in the Reichstag and declaring the 
policies they wished the Republic to pursue for the solu- 
tion of its pressing economic problems. Nationalists, 
Fascists and Communists hurled invectives on the Chan- 
cellor and his program and above the wildest tumult ever 
heard in the German Parliament their spokesmen roared 
their demands. The Hitlerites read into the record the 
views and prophecies of their leader. They demanded: 
abrogation of the Versailles treaty as “immoral and in- 
valid”; revision of the Young plan before reform of 
Germany’s finances, involving a moratorium; restoration 
of universal military service with compulsory work for 
all citizens ; efforts for peace, but a resort to war if neces- 
sary “to achieve Germany’s independence and _ social 
liberation” ; laws to make export of capital treasonable ; 
elimination of Jews from German life. The Chancellor 
battled his way through a special session and easily ob- 
tained approval for his financial plans, including a foreign 
loan and a drastic cut in governmental expenditures, and 
then won his greatest advantage when the Reichstag was 
adjourned until December 3. The Bruening victory was 
hailed by the liberal newspapers as a vindication of his 
“unfaltering perseverance and courageous leadership in 
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the face of a Parliamentary situation such as had never 
before confronted a post-War Chancellor.” Adolf Hitler, 
on the contrary, was characterized by Seymour Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General for Reparations Payments under 
the Dawes plan, as a “ stick of dynamite ” in the European 
situation. The Very Rev. Fr. Weber, of Kirchraufen, at- 
tacking the policy of the Hitler Party, said that their 
program contained propositions which cannot be reconciled 
with Catholic teaching or Catholic principles. 


Italy—Among the many reports current in the days 
preceding the date set for the wedding of Princess Gio- 
vanna and King Boris of Bulgaria, came a rumor from 

Budapest that King Boris had returned 
—e . to the practice of Catholicism, and that 

he had repeatedly assisted at Mass and 
received Communion in the palace at Sofia in recent 
months. (Boris was baptized in the Catholic Faith in in- 
fancy, but educated as a member of the Orthodox Church 
at the instance of his father, Ferdinand, that he might 
be eligible to the crown under the Bulgarian Constitu- 
tion.) A relatively small number of invitations to the 
ceremony at Assisi were issued. Members of the dip- 
lomatic corps at Rome merely received announcements 
of the betrothal and.the date of the wedding. 


Mexico.—A curious incident occurred in connection 
with a mass of alleged Bolshevist documents which were 
seized last month when Mark Lulinsky, a former em- 
ploye of Amtorg in New York, was 
arrested in Mexico City. It was stated 
in dispatches, on apparently reliable 
authority, that these documents were being sent in a trunk 
to Washington for the use of the State Department and 
of the Fish investigating committee. This report was 
immediately denied by the State Department. Thereupon 
the New York World published a dispatch from a special 
correspondent in Mexico City saying that Lulinsky had 
been released at the intervention of Ambassador Morrow 
and that the State Department had asked to be shown 
the grounds for his arrest. Thereupon the Mexican 
Government dispatched to the State Department the docu- 
ments which were seized upon Lulinsky. According to 
President Ortiz Rubio himself, the State Department was 
already in possession of these documents. The mystery 
had not been cleared up at the time of going to press. 


Bolshevist 
Documents 


Palestine.—Lord Passfield, Secretary for the Colonies, 
issued, on October 20, the report of the Commission 
headed by Sir John Hope Simpson in regard to condi- 

tions in Palestine and also a White 
pv sl Paper outlining the future policy of the 

British Government in the administra- 
tion of Palestine in accordance with the Mandate over 
the country given to Great Britain by the League of 
Nations. The Simpson report dealt with the questions 
of land settlement, Jewish immigration, and development 
in Palestine. Both the Report and the White Paper 
based their decisions on the terms of the Mandate which 
stated that the British Administration in Palestine must 
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be equally just, fair and considerate of all inhabitants, 
regardless of race or religion. Both documents would 
seem to indicate that the position of the 700,000 Moslems 
was being jeopardized by the 160,000 Jewish colonists 
assisted by the Zionist organizations. The arable lands, 
it was stated, were limited in extent; these were passing 
from the control of the Arabs to that of the Jews, since 
the latter were receiving substantial financial assistance. 
While the Arab population increased rapidly, the avail- 
able land decreased, through Jewish purchase, by about 
250,000 acres. In addition, the Jews discriminated against 
the employment of Arabs. “ This condition of the Arab 
peasant leaves much to be desired,” the White Paper 
testified. On the other hand, “the sole agencies which 
have pursued a consistent policy have been the Jewish 
colonization societies, private and public. The Jewish 
settlers have had every advantage that capital, science 
and organization could give them.” Due to these condi- 
tions, the White Paper declared that Jewish immigration 
must be regulated, and in some instances totally checked, 
until more arable land was made available through de- 
velopment, and until better provision was made for the 
landless Arabs. A new form of Government was pro- 
jected ; this would consist of a Legislative Council, con- 
sisting of the High Commissioner and twenty-two mem- 
bers, ten of whom would be appointed, and twelve elected. 
This Council would include both Jews and Moslems. 
The police force would also be strengthened considerably. 
While the documents criticized the Jews for undue haste 
in their efforts to establish the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine, the Arabs were blamed for lack of cooperation 
in the Government’s efforts to promote self-government 
and for making demands for self-government incompati- 
ble with the British Mandatory obligations, and also for 
their tendency to religious persecution. 

Immediately upon the publication of the Simpson Re- 
port and the White Paper, the Zionist organizations in 
Great Britain, the United States, and throughout the 

world, raised a violent campaign of pro- 
ee test and reproach against the British 

action. They claimed that these docu- 
ments negatived the Balfour Declaration and the League 
Mandate. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of both the 
Jewish Agency in Palestine and of the Zionist World 
Organization, declared that the Simpson Report was 
deplorable enough, but that the White Paper made co- 
operation with the British Government impossible. Dr. 
Weizmann resigned from his posts, as did Lord Melchett, 
formerly Sir Alfred Mond, as Chairman of the Council 
of Jewish Agency in Palestine. The latter branded the 
documents as “ ingratitude and treachery.” Impassioned 
protests against the action of the British Government 
were lodged by Zionist agencies in the United States. In 
the British political realm, Stanley Baldwin and leading 
Conservatives were outspoken in their criticism of the 
MacDonald Ministry because of the alleged violation of 
the League Mandate and the Balfour Declaration. 


Rumania.—All hope of reconciliation between King 
Carol and his divorced wife, Queen Helen, was said to 
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have been given up by the Rumanian court and Govern- 
ment circles. As a result, the corona- 
tion ceremony was indefinitely post- 
poned. The King was said to contem- 
plate remarriage. M. Maniu, the late Premier, and a 
sincere Catholic, consistently pointed out what a bad 
impression it would make on Carol’s subjects if he did 
not restore the popular Princess. The King’s marriage 
affairs will constitute one of the first difficulties of the 
new Mironescu Government. 

The International Agrarian Conference broke up on 
October 21 after making an effort to draft a report that 
would conceal the inability of the Balkan and Baltic 
States to agree on a common policy 
against the European agricultural de- 
pression. The split appeared to have 
come on the question as to whether the countries involved, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Poland, Rumania, and Jugoslavia, 
had best employ tariff restrictions directed against over- 
seas countries, or whether the cooperation of overseas 
countries was to be deemed essential. A permanent- 
committee proposal was adopted. 


Carol and 
Helen 


Agrarian 
Conference 


Russia.—Advices from Russia received in Rome, 
October 20, by way of Berlin, reported, according to the 
Associated Press, that two Catholic priests had been 
executed there. Their names were given 
as Msgr. John Roth and Dean Jakob 
Wolff. This report was in line with 
earlier known facts concerning the execution of many 
members of the Catholic clergy in the old German-Rus- 
sian colonies on the Volga. One person was sentenced to 
death in Moscow on October 20 and seventy-four others 
given prison sentences for alleged peculation in food and 
clothing sales.—The Rumanian police published in Bucha- 
rest, on October 20, the names of the leaders of an 
elaborate Soviet spy organization in that country. 


Execution of 
Priests 


Spain.—The fall of the peseta was checked on October 
17, after it had touched a new low of 10.50 to the dollar. 
Two circumstances were credited as factors in the rise 

which followed: the removal of the 


Elections 
Scheduled for Marques de Cabra from the post of 
January 4 sub-governor of the Bank of Spain, and 


the setting of the date for the elections to Parliament, 
announced by the Cabinet for January 4. For many years 
past the Marques de Cabra had opposed any use of the 
gold reserves for the stabilization of the peseta. 


Turkey.—For the first time in history, the Turkish 
municipal elections found a party in opposition to the 


Government. Ismet Pasha’s Popular party was opposed 
% by Ali Fethi Bey’s Liberal Republicans. 
me aay The latter party was supported by many 


Turks who were dissatisfied with the 
Government’s policy and by Christian and Jewish minori- 
ties. Theoretically, the minorities have enjoyed equal 


rights with the Turks. Practically, they have always been 
at a disadvantage. The new Liberal Republican party 
gave the minorities a chance to make their complaints 
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vocal and they seized the opportunity. Several prominent 
Greeks, Armenians, and Jews offered themselves for elec- 
tion, and the minorities, as a body, supported the Re- 
publicans. The election resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for the Government; the Liberal Republicans re- 
ceived twenty-five per cent of the ballots. 


League of Nations.—Serious dissatisfaction with the 
narcotic situation was shown in the report submitted to 
the League Council by the Central Opium Board, adopted, 
on broad lines, by the Council on 
October 18. France was criticized for 
neglecting to furnish the Council with 
adequate statistics concerning drug traffic. The existence 
of a huge European narcotic ring, revealed by the 
Austrian police, was described. The United States was 
pointed out as the final goal for the bulk of the illicit 
traffic in drugs. The report undertook to determine the 
actual medicinal needs of each country, revealing some 
striking discrepancies. The idea of a Pan-American 
conference with a view to curbing the illicit drug traffic 
was said to be rapidly gaining ground in all of the 
Americas. 


Narcotic 
Report 





Reparations Question.—Rumors were circulated in 
Paris, London, and Washington to the effect that Ger- 
many was about to seek a moratorium, or a suspension 
of payments under the existing Young 
plan, through the exercise of Article 
VIII of the Hague agreement, by which 
she can suspend the postponable part of the Reparations 
agreement. Nothing definite to this effect, however, was 
reported from Germany, although ex-Finance Minister 
Dr. Schacht, at present visiting the United States, stated 
in public that he considered a moratorium inevitable; he 
maintained that the increase in Germany’s national in- 
come was not so great as might appear. This involved, 
also, speculations as to how the Allies might suspend, 
say for five years, their payments to the United States. 
The French, however, were reported as opposed to such 
talk of an Allied moratorium, since they regarded Ger- 
many’s plans as tending towards political revisions. In 
Basle, rumors of Young-plan revisions were discounted. 


Moratorium 
Rumors 





Next week Leonard Feeney will recount in his 
own inimitable style the story of two chance 
acquaintances he met in the compartment of a 
railway train on the Continent. He calls them, 
and the article, “‘ Good Christians.” 

Dr. James J. Walsh finds in recent utterances 
of ex-Ambassador Dwight Morrow some per- 
tinent lessons for our dealings with Latin Amer- 
ica. His paper is entitled “ American Internation- 
alism.”’ 

In Pittsburgh, in October, the Catholic laity 
poured out to do honor to the Eucharistic King. 
Jerome Blake will offer next week, in “ Euchar- 
istic Day in Pittsburgh,” some reflections on the 
event. 
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The Burden of Government 


RITING for a chain of Hearst newspapers, former 

President Coolidge suggests that our States and 
cities are spending too much money for alleged local im- 
provements. In the same communication, he further 
implies that the expenditures of the Federal Government 
might be curbed to the advantage of the taxpayer, and, 
at the same time, without peril to any necessary public 
work. At the present time, he writes, the cost of local 
government is about fifty-five dollars per capita. To this, 
the State government adds about thirty-five dollars, and 
to end the process, the Federal Government comes for- 
ward with an impost of fifteen. As our ready reckoners 
at once perceive, the totals are $105, and, for the average 
family of five, about $525. Mr. Coolidge, indeed, with a 
sense of thrift that has never deserted him, puts the 
“dem’d total” at $440 per family. This may be true, 
but it leaves the average family in a very fractional condi- 
tion. 

Fundamentally, there can be no doubt that the former 
President is right. Appropriations in all types of govern- 
ment are voted without much sense of who is to pay the 
bill, and administered after the fashion of a man who 
has so much money that he does not know what to do 
with it. The strongest argument ever devised against the 
public ownership of utilities is that under this system, the 
price of utilities would inevitably be exploited for the 
enrichment of gang politicians. That objection, it is true, 
does not affect the validity of the basic reasons urged 
for public ownership ; but any man who knows how public 
funds are usually voted, and how expended, will think 
long and deeply before consenting to turn over to the 
State sources of wealth so opulent as heat, light, commu- 
nication and power. 

It is quite possible that as the public learns the mani- 
fold advantages of many forms of public ownership, it 
will also understand the absolute necessity of electing 
honest and capable men to public office. If the campaign 
against the absolute control of public utilities by private 
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corporations, embraces an education in the responsibilities 
of citizenship, too much cannot be said in its favor. The 
ignorance of the relation between public expenditures and 
the high cost of living which rules the average American, 
is nothing less than appalling in a nation which spends at 
least three billion dollars a year on education. We still 
find, even among college professors, men and women who 
apparently think that whenever the Federal Government 
builds a battleship, the costs are borne by some benefactor 
who lives on Mars, and that every State road is paid for 
by the doubloons which the State found when digging in 
its backyard for buried treasure. , 

Public money well and wisely spent creates a public 
benefit. Public money spent in any other way means 
that we pay more for the roof over our head, for the 
shoes on our feet, and for the bread and meat that sus- 
tain us on the job. Once our people grasp the truth 
that every penny spent by any government, Federal, State 
or local, is a penny taken out of their pockets, we may 
look for economic appropriations and an expenditure that 
is both competent and honest. At present, however, the 
patriots who are all for the grand old flag and a bigger 
appropriation, are far more conspicuous than watchdogs 
at the door of the public treasury. That is one reason 
why the cost of living steadily rises. 


Unpopular Statutes 


TOWN in the heart of the great Middle West has 

ordered all its gambling houses to close forthwith. 
For a number of years, this town has been known as 
‘“* wide open,” which is merely another way of stating that 
while gambling was a violation of the local statutes, no 
one wished to enforce those statutes. Hence, they were 
not enforced. 

Some weeks ago, however, in a difference of opinion 
between the owners of two of these establishments, point 
was added to the argument by a couple of shotguns. When 
the smoke cleared away, it was observed that several per- 
sons had been killed. “I don’t know what to do,” re- 
marked the mayor of the town in sorrowful tones. “ If I 
were to come out on a reform platform, people would 
think that I was a humorist.” The local editors bear 
witness that the closing will not be of long duration. 
“There is a popular approval,” writes one, “ of a wide- 
open policy.” : 

Between the community which looks with an indulgent 
eye upon an innkeeper who, in violation of the statute 
made and provided, refreshes his guests with wholesome 
beer, and the community which tolerates gambling houses 
of a low type, there is a world of difference. Yet the 
instance points a moral. When a practice is an evil in 
itself, popular opinion can be easily aroused to demand 
law enforcement. When it is an evil merely because it 
is forbidden by the legislature, law enforcement is morally 
impossible against the unremitting force of a contrary 
public opinion. 

In our judgment that town will never rid itself perma- 
nently of the gangs that have made gambling one of the 
town’s major occupations, unless the schools and the 
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forces of religion unite to begin a campaign of education. 
If the houses of chance can be kept within due bounds— 
and that is possible, although exceedingly difficult—the 
town may properly decide to license them. If, on the 
other hand, the better elements of the community deem 
them an unmixed evil, public opinion must sanction their 
extermination. Otherwise they will remain. If it has 
taught us nothing else, Prohibition has demonstrated the 
folly of trying to enforce a statute that merits no popular 
support, and gets none, 


The President on Unemployment 


HE President has at last appointed a commission to 

study unemployment. “As a nation,” writes the 
President, “ we must prevent hunger and cold to those 
of our people who are in honest difficulties.” And this 
in a country of unparalleled opportunities! 

That the President has at last acknowledged what the 
whole country knows to exist, is some gain. Nothing 
could come from the ostrich-like policy of combating cold 
and hunger by speeches and official papers, telling us 
that unemployment was fast waning, and bidding us 
never forget that this was the wealthiest country in the 
world, except contempt for those guilty of uttering them. 
Now that the problem is squarely faced—at least we en- 
tertain the hope that it will be squarely faced—it may 
possibly be solved. But we have no countenance for the 
supposition that it will be solved by the deliberations of 
six men around a table at Washington. About the best 
these men can do, it seems to us, is to stimulate certain 
Federal activities, and give us publicity, founded on facts 
and not on imagination, that can be used by the press 
to awaken the public at large to a realization of its duty 
to prevent, as far as may be possible, these regularly 
recurring periods of unemployment freighted with distress 
to an army of workers. 

The President promises that his commission will “ re- 
view the Federal situation of public works, and the situa- 
tion in construction among the national industries, to- 
gether with other methods by which we can continue to 
be of assistance.” This does not seem to be very clear, 
especially when taken as the expression of the views of 
a master social engineer. However, we suppose it to 
mean that the Federal Government will get at its unfin- 
ished business, and perhaps stretch a legal point or two 
in order to provide jobs; and, further, that it will ask 
the States and private companies to adopt a similar pol- 
icy. Possibly the efforts of the commission will bear some 
immediate fruit. Having in mind the hungry children of 
these November days and the chill homes, or the Decem- 
ber streets, that will soon be upon us, we pray that Al- 
mighty God may enlighten and direct the members of 
the commission. Upon their work depends the survival 
of thousands of families, and failure means disaster. 

As an incidental but valuable result, the great manu- 
facturing concerns now shut down or operating on half- 
time, may be stimulated to an intensive study of unem- 
ployment. Senator Couzens, of Michigan, in a widely 
reprinted speech delivered last spring, pointed out that 
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while seasons of unemployment were welcomed by some 
manufacturers, what brought the employe to the verge 
of starvation could not, in the long run, benefit the pro- 
ducers of commodities. A worker deprived of his wage 
is not a consumer, and if he lives continually in the 
shadow of unemployment, with a job this week and the 
fear of none the next, the quality of his work tends to 
deteriorate. Leaving motives of humanity completely out 
of consideration, then, the employer who by careful plan- 
ning provides his men with continuous employment, gets 
a larger return from his investment than the employer 
who closes down at the first sign of stringency in the 
money or labor market. He mixes his capital in hand 
with brains. 

It is to be fervently hoped, however, that the time will 
come when to brains the average employer adds the neces- 
sary elements of justice and charity. When Leo wrote, 
nearly forty years ago, that even in business justice should 
prevail, the industrial world on this side of the water 
was not interested. When he added that in business, as 
in every phase of life, the first law of man’s conduct must 
be love of God and of all men, that same industrial world 
dismissed him as a fanatic, and went on its way to begin 
an era of industrial warfare. 

Until effect is given the words of the Pontiff, warfare 
will continue to be the life of the industrial world. “If 
society is to be healed now,” wrote Leo, “in no other 
way can it be healed, save by a return to Christian life 
and Christian principles.” Keep the teachings of Jesus 
Christ out of the industrial world, and the alternative is 
the law of tooth and claw. Not even a Federal commis- 
sion can afford to forget that fundamental truth. 


A Great Layman 


ORTY-FIVE years ago, a young graduate of St. 

Ignatius College, now Loyola University, Chicago, 
came into the town of Flagstaff, in the Territory of Ari- 
zona, after a long trip through the West in search of 
health. In Flagstaff he found not only health, but a work 
that meant years of usefulness. On Tuesday, October 7, 
after a life that had brought happiness to many and sor- 
row to none, he died at the Mayo brothers’ hospital in 
Rochester, Minn. 

His name, Michael John Riordan, is a familiar one to 
the readers of this Review. “ M. J.” Riordan was a Cath- 
olic who through a long life looked adversity in the face, 
called on God’s help, and then went forth to fight. Even 
as he conquered disease, so he overcame life’s rebuffs, 
and at the end of his life, he was among the wealthiest and 
most influential citizens of his State. From the worldly 
point of view, M. J. Riordan was a successful man, but 
his supremest success is registered in the chancery of 
heaven. For all through his days, the most absorbing in- 
terest of M. J. Riordan was to advance the Kingdom of 
God. It is peculiarly fitting, therefore, that within the 
Octave of the Feast of Christ the King, we chronicle his 
passing into the Eternal Kingdom of God. 

M. J. Riordan was a man whose days were apparently 
monopolized by business. His community knew him as a 
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leader in fields of commerce so varied as banking, sheep 
herding, and the sale of lumber. It also knew him as a 
public-spirited citizen who had served his State in the 
legislature, and his city and county in many capacities 
that meant much work and no glory. Apart from these 
activities, his community was proud of him as a man of 
broad and liberal culture who had traveled in many lands 
and, by reason of the education of his younger days, had 
been prepared to appreciate the classic glories of Greece 
and Italy. A speaker of unusual eloquence, a poet of in- 
sight and tenderness, and a master of commerce, he was 
indeed a most unusual man. But the tribute that he would 
have loved best, had his genuine Catholic spirit ever al- 
lowed him to assume it, was that his first interest in life 
was the furtherance of the Kingdom of God in the hearts 
of all men. 

For many years M. J. Riordan was a contributor of 
verse and prose to this Review. During all this time, 
the editors have been in receipt of personal communica- 
tions from him, brief, usually, but always to the point, 
each bearing its message of cheer and encouragement. 
But there are other letters of which we may not speak— 
letters to souls seeking the light of the Faith, and letters 
to hearten neophytes who, to gain this pearl of great 
price, had given up.home, and all that the world holds 
most dear. Of these we may not write in detail, but it 
was through them, in large part, that M. J. Riordan 
achieved his title as a loyal knight in the service of Christ 
the King. 

In this day when violent hands are raised against the 
Kingdom of God, the passing of so valiant a soldier is 
sorely felt. The Kingdom of God needs cloistered souls 
whose hands, like those of Moses, are held aloft in prayer, 
as the armies of God fight in valley below. It needs con- 
secrated men and women who minister at the altar, and 
care for the orphan, and solace the abandoned, and train 
little ones in the schools to fall into the lines of Christ’s 
army. But, without ranking the relative importance of 
these brigades, we may say that Christ’s Kingdom needs 
most sorely laymen of the prayerful spirit and loyal 
courage shown throughout his long and useful life by 
M. J. Riordan. 

Farewell, valiant soldier of the Cross! Your great 
soul rests in peace with your Captain Christ. May your 
example raise up followers to fight as you did, for all 
the things that are good and true, under the banners of 
the King. 


The Bane of the Secular School 


F the causes which impel all Americans who are 
? Christians to oppose the secularized school system 
of this country, not the least is that expressed by Pius 
XI, when he wrote in the Encyclical on the Christian 
Education of Youth that, in practice, there can be no 
such thing as a neutral school. In education as in every 
other vital phase of life, to ignore a principle is often 
equivalent to denying it. 
Probably the case has been put by no one with greater 
clarity and strength than by Dr. Luther Weigle, of Yale. 
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Dr. Weigle, as need hardly be said, is not a Catholic; his 
interest in the problem is that of a citizen and educator. 
In view of the fact that the majority of our children re- 
ceive no training in religion and morals at school, he feels 
an apprehension, expressed on various occasions within 
the past few years, that the very foundations of our 
political government may be undermined. These founda- 
tions were laid by men who believed that only a people 
trained in religion and morality could long protect them. 
What are our schools doing to insure a generation so 
trained ? 

The answer is plain. They are doing nothing. Pro- 
fessing to be neutral in matters of religion, they are send- 
ing boys and girls into the world whose training has 
taught them nothing of God, nothing of His law, nothing 
of our responsibility to Him who created us, and nothing 
of that life which begins beyond the grave, to stretch into 
eternity. 

The Founders of this Republic thought that for good 
citizenship a thorough founding in religion and morality 
was necessary, and they looked to the school to form 
character upon that lasting foundation. But the modern 
public school rejects the philosophy of these great Ameri- 
cans and professes “ neutrality.” A definite result follows 
inevitably. “‘ When the public school ignores religion, it 
conveys to our children the suggestion that religion is 
without truth or value,” writes Dr. Weigle. “‘ It becomes 
quite unintentionally, I grant, a fosterer of atheism and 
irreligion.” Or, in the words of Pius XI, spoken of the 
alleged neutral school, “ Such a school cannot exist in 
practice. It is bound to become irreligious.” 

It is for this reason, chiefly, that thousands of Ameri- 
cans oppose the secularized system that has been foisted 
upon us as the only feasible system of State-supported 
elementary schools. There is hardly a city of any size 
in the country without its society formed either to give 
the public-school children some opportunity for religious 
instruction, or to discuss the possibility of refounding 
the school system upon a basis more consonant with 
justice and common sense. They realize, with Dr. Weigle, 
that “the present system reflects the conviction of no 
one except that of such free thinkers as have been fetched 
up in atheism.” They believe, again with Dr. Weigle, 
that “the ignoring of religion by the public schools of 
America endangers the perpetuity of those moral and 
religious institutions which are most characteristic of 
American life. It imperils the future of religion among 
us, and with religion, the future of the nation itself.” 
Strong words, these; but a long and sad experience, 
stretching over nearly ninety years, has fully justified 
them. 

Their opposition to the present system, therefore, is 
based upon the soundest reasons. They agree with the 
Holy Father, that in practice no school can be neutral. 
They realize that the perpetuity of our most precious po- 
litical institutions depends upon a people educated in 
religion. They know that the public schools do not even 
pretend to raise up that generation. In opposing the secu- 
larized public schools, they occupy a common ground with 
Catholics. 
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The Appeal to the Slandered 


G. K,. CHESTERTON 
(Copyright, 1930) 


WO books have recently been published by Messrs. 

Sheed and Ward which are very different in form 

and formal purpose, which were written in different 
countries by men of very different national types and 
traditions, which are in some ways almost a contrast in 
tone and method; but which curiously reinforce each 
other. They combine especially to enforce one Catholic 
argument and one reply to an anti-Catholic argument. 

One is Father Thurston’s forcible collection of his- 
torical studies called “ No Popery” [published in this 
country by Longmans, Green]. They might be called a 
series of posthumous or retrospective actions for slander 
brought by Popes before the tribunal of literature, where 
dignity did not allow them to be brought before the trib- 
unal of law. In every case, I think, Father Thurston, as 
the prosecuting counsel, would now win his case with 
heavy damages before any judge or jury, Protestant or 
Rationalist; or indeed before any tribunal except an 
Orange Lodge. 

On the face of the facts, it is just about as probable 
that Pius the Ninth was a Freemason as that Sylvester 
the Second was a magician; and they are both about as 
probable as the cheerful statement that Cardinal Vaughan 
was a forger. Even the bad Popes never lived such lives 
as the wild romances attributed to them; and the series 
is crowned with the wildest romance; that of the Pope 
who never lived at all. I need not say that I refer to that 
popular character, Pope Joan, of whom it is to be hoped 
that we read here for the last time. 

Father Thurston hacks his way through this forest 
of fables with a sort of masculine patience and unruffled 
contempt which are truly admirable. Almost all his state- 
ments might be called understatements; but they easily 
annihilate the enemies’ misstatements. By the end of the 
book, this steadiness of tone produces a peculiar and 
rather powerful effect on the mind; it is as if one sane 
man were talking in a lunatic asylum. 

The other book is a brilliant sketch, one might almost 
say a brilliant squib, by the Abbé Bremond, excellently 
translated by Mr. Sheed, giving an individual view of an 
individual controversialist in the complex controversies of 
seventeenth-century France; De Rancé, the founder of 
the reformed Trappists ; here described as “ The Thunder- 
ing Abbot.” 

The author, to put it mildly, thinks that the Thundering 
Abbot thundered a great deal too much, and he ends his 
remarks with a delicate reminder that the Lord was not 
in the thunder. Because De Rancé denounced the Catholic 
life around him, and especially because he came very near 
to defying the Pope, he was made a hero, and what is 
worse, an authority, by all those who wished to show that 
the Pope and the Catholics were always wrong. He was 
in his way a hero, but he was not in any way an author- 
ity. And, as the translator truly notes in the preface, it 


was really the reformer who was nearly always wrong. 

The Abbé Bremond succeeds pretty thoroughly in 
piercing to the truth upon two essential facts; the second 
much more essential than the first. First, that the great 
reformer of his Order spent most of his life in trying 
to reform every other Order except his own. And, sec- 
ond, that he spent practically the whole of his life in try- 
ing to reform everybody else except himself. 

It would be impossible to imagine a more entirely Eng- 
lish book than Father Thurston’s; or a more entirely 
French book than the Abbé Bremond’s. The latter is full 
of an irony so radiant and limpid that we feel it almost 
possible to live in the topsy-turvydom of irony as in a 
native air and daylight. 

The Englishman always says exactly what he means, 
or just a little less than he means. The Frenchman says 
so exactly the opposite of what he means that it seems 
to have more exactitude than the other. He excels in that 
inversion of the importance and the unimportant, which 
has often made French wit seem to dunces more mystify- 
ing than mysticism; as when Voltaire said: “ To succeed 
in society it is not enough to be stupid; you must also 
have good manners.” 

There is exactly that ironic inversion in the Abbé 
Bremond’s comment on De Rancé’s claim that God had 
given the literary excellence to his protest against Rome. 
“ Non nobis, Domine . . . to God alone the glory, not 
only for the challenge to the Holy See—that would go 
without saying—but also for the beauty of the style—the 
clause-laden style—in which the challenge was wrapped 
up. Matter and form—all is ‘ inspired ’—since in such 
a case the Holy Ghost could not allow M. de Rancé to 
offend the academy!” 

Yet, as I say, these two works run parallel in the mat- 
ter of a very important historical argument; which they 
both bring out very forcibly and clearly. It might almost 
be stated thus; that those who are most incredulous in 
dealing with Catholicism are sometimes a great deal too 
credulous in dealing with Catholics. 

In their eagerness to prove that the Pope is not in- 
fallible, they practically assume that every Catholic is in- 
fallible—so long, of course, as he is testifying against the 
Pope. Exactly what Bremond brings out in the case of 
De Rancé, the English Jesuit brings out in the case of 
Matthew Paris and William of Malmesbury and many 
more. We never said that all loyal Catholics were always 
right. There is no possible sense in our opponents talking 
as if all disloyal Catholics were always right. 

This popular Protestant fallacy takes two forms; the 
first is a contradiction in terms and the second is an argu- 
ment in a circle. In the first place, the critics of the 
Church, especially of the medieval Church, with monoto- 
nous and yet monstrous exaggeration, repeat perpetually : 
‘“* Medieval men were superstitious savages, barbarous 
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ruffians, demented fanatics, cruel persecutors, crafty plot- 
ters, haters of truth, enemies of science; men not to be 


trusted as priests or citizens or rulers or even rational 


creatures.” 

And at the end of all this almost endless diatribe Father 
Thurston thrusts in the really unanswerable question: 
“Then why do you trust them as chroniclers? ” 

If men in medieval times were in every possible way 
scandalous, why should they not be in this particular way 
scandalmongers ; and why are we bound to believe every 
word of their scandalmongering? If Matthew Paris was 
cut off from truth because he was a Papist, why was he 
inevitably bound to tell the truth when he was talking 
about the Pope? If William of Malmesbury was sunk in 
every kind of error, because he was a medieval monk, 
why was he divinely preserved from all error when he 
said that Pope Sylvester was a wizard? What sort of 
people were these mysterious medievals; entirely unre- 
liable men and entirely reliable historians; basely deluded 
in all their loftiest beliefs and scientifically correct in all 
their lowest quarrels; incredible in themselves and in- 
fallible against each other? 

The common sense of the case is, of course, that medie- 
val men were neither so bad as their critics suggest in 
criticizing them, nor’ so good as the same critics assume 
in using them as material for criticism. But their very 
virtues were rather violent, both in the good and the bad 
sense, and they were not in practice restrained, as we are, 
from all criticism of the rich by a very unilateral law of 
libel. Of all men in history, they were the most likely to 
be often wrong in their criticisms, even when they were 
most right in their lives. 

But the same argument, as I have said, applies to the 
parallel case of the great Trappist of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Thundering Abbot was an ascetic who thun- 
dered at monks for not being ascetic enough, and was 
disgruntled even with the Pope for being ready to let 
them off some of their asceticism. Therefore he is sum- 
moned as a witness to Papal tyranny and monastic cor- 
ruption, by the very people who tell us that asceticism 
itself is the most corrupting tyranny of all. 

But if monastic austerity hardens the heart and darkens 
the mind, might it not have hardened the heart of this 
excessively austere monk and possibly slightly darkened 
his portrait of the Pope? Here again the central common 
sense is Clear enough; that the Pope was much more sen- 
sible than the Abbot, and the ordinary monks not much 
worse than this one very extraordinary monk. Once 
admit this, however, and the whole structure of the Hor- 
rible Revelations of Roman Catholic Life collapses alto- 
gether. 

The other argument, which I call an argument in a 
circle, is this. Our critics begin by saying: “ Roman 
Catholics are all reduced to a dead level of obedience and 
mental slavery; they must all say exactly the same thing 
on every subject; they can only repeat traditional fables, 
or at the best truisms; not one of them dares say anything 
but what all the others have said.” 

Having assumed this principle, the critics then look 
at the facts of the wild, complicated, intensely controver- 
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sial and varied history of Christendom, and infer that 
every Catholic must be speaking for every other Catholic. 
If Matthew Paris calls a Pope extortionate, it must be be- 
cause he was so certainly and self-evidently extortionate 
that the whole Catholic Church accepted the fact. If 
some furious Jansenist called a Jesuit a liar, it must be 
an obvious fact that Jesuits are liars; and a Catholic 
dogma that Jesuits may lie. 

All this bewildering nonsense results from the simple 
falsehood which has been assumed at the beginning. There 
is no cure for it except the simple fact; and the simple 
fact is that Catholics agree with each other on Catholi- 
cism and on precious little else, and that their history has 
been the most varied, the most vigorous, the most com- 
bative and the most many-sided culture that human his- 
tory has ever known. 


All Souls’ in San Fernando 


Jutia Notr Waucu 


N All Souls’ Day the Mexicans of San Antonio go 

to the cemeteries of San Fernando to pray for and 
to visit with their dead. The day before, the shops of 
the quarter are all aflower. The market-house is a mass 
of blossoms. The open space beside it, usually given over 
to poultry and vegetables and fruits, is crowded with 
wagon loads of maroon and white chrysanthemums. 
Before the grocery stores are ranged great baskets and 
tubs of autumnal flowers; the fruit stands offer them; 
the simplest shops, which usually have next to nothing 
to sell, are supplied with an incredible array of bouquets ; 
while up and down the streets householders have set up 
rude tables before their homes, or have transformed their 
verandas into florists’ shops of the humblest order. And 
everywhere, along with the natural blossoms, are to be 
found bouquets and wreaths of paper flowers of a crudity 
of color marvelous to behold. 

The street cars going toward the old cemetery of San 
Fernando which is within the city limits, and to the new 
cemetery of San Fernando which lies just outside, are 
laden with old women and middle-aged women and young 
women, with men and boys and girls and children of all 
ages. And these people, in turn, are laden with flowers 
and vases and hoes and spades and whatever they con- 
ceive to be necessary to put in order and to beautify the 
domiciles of their dead. Rich folk are whirling along 
in their limousines; folk not at all rich are rattling 
thither in automobiles in various stages of disintegration ; 
while the poorest of all trudge the whole way on foot. 
Now and again an old woman, her black shawl draped 
over her head, her long skirts trailing in the dust, goes 
painfully along the route pulling a little, flower-filled 
wagon behind her. And young mothers make their slow 
pilgrimage with their arms full of blossoms and clusters 
of children about them. Every one has but one thought: 
preparation for the morrow. 

The approach to the old cemetery suggests the out- 
skirts of a well-ordered carnival. For a block or so the 
street is lined on both sides with wagons offering chiefly 
flowers for sale. But people who have come to work 
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today, and who will return tomorrow to perform a pious 
duty, may also wish to eat. So the candy vender is here 
with his great tray of sweets; the hot-dog man has im- 
provised a stand; and the women who sell coffee and 
tamales and enchiladas have laid a few tables and are 
preparing for a thriving business. There is about the 
scene an atmosphere of activity, of good cheer, but also 
of well-ordered dignity. It seems quite fitting that these 
Mexicans should be plying their wares on All Saints’ Day 
at the graveyard gate. 

Within the cemetery, people are busily putting a casual- 
ly ordered and casually tended spot to rights. Trees grow 
as they will, and walks and graves alike are grassy. All 
the year the place is left in dreaming quietude. But 
today men in their shirt sleeves are vigorously scrubbing 
the tombs of their ancestors. With meticulous care they 
are re-lettering inscriptions, painting fences, pruning 
trees. Women and children are plucking weeds, digging 
up grass; or, sitting on the ground with all the time in 
the world at their disposal, they are arranging innumer- 
able bouquets. Only the very old and the very young 
are idle. Throughout the day this work continues. Every 
one is busy, but no one is hurried. There is a great deal 
of visiting to and fro, consulting among friends, the tell- 
ing of many a dramatic tale. These pious Mexicans are 
performing a religious duty because they wish to per- 
form it, in a manner that seems to them fitting. They 
move gracefully, tranquilly, with a sense of immemorial 
dignity, about their labors. One feels that not life, nor 
even death, can be hard for people who meet fate so 
unquestioningly in this soft southern land. 

All Saints’ Day is, of course, the time for doing. All 
Souls’ is the day for remembering, for praying, for visit- 
ing with the dead. The weather is likely to be mild down 
in San Antonio, the sun to shine gently, a sky softly blue 
to envelop a land bathed in light. In the early morning 
the Faithful come in numbers to bring fresh flowers and 
to tend those which they have left the day before. Mass 
may be said before an improvised altar. And all through 
the morning hours priests accompanied by acolytes move 
among the graves, stopping to say prayers wherever the 
request is made. See the picture: a black-robed family 
kneeling about a flower-covered mound; a candle shaded 
from the breeze; red-frocked acolytes swinging censers, 
incense drifting through the air, a priest performing the 
healing offices of the Church. 

The graves are literally covered with flowers, twenty- 
five bouquets on a single mound being no unusual tribute 
of affection. Families come with chairs and little stools, 
occasionally with only a rug, and grouping themselves 
beside their graves sit for hours talking quietly together. 
An old, old woman sits alone, her black shawl drawn 
over her white head and draped about her body—a monu- 
mental figure, silent, unmoving, in her posture the dignity 
begot of successive generations of acceptance. Against 
the broad base of a gray monument lean three black- 
shawled crones, the Fates who for the moment merci- 
fully have laid aside distaff and shears. Beside a grave, 
half-hidden by a cedar tree, a woman in a violet dress 
(long and full) with a violet veil drawn over her sleek 
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black head, kneels alone. Down by the gate a wealthy 
family has covered its lot with a canopy. The floral offer- 
ings are numerous and magnificent. And all through the 
day, from early morning until nightfall, at least one per- 
son is in attendance. “ There are five of us here,” says 
a little girl whom we find sitting alone at twilight, “ and 
each of us has his little house.” 

All over the cemetery, people are doing the same thing 
with the same thought. But it is the poorest folk who 
achieve, all unconsciously, the effect of greatest charm. 
In their section, the only monuments are fragile wooden 
crosses, painted white. The graves are covered with fresh 
blossoms, but among the chrysanthemums and frail 
autumn roses are quantities of those flamboyant paper 
flowers that we noted in the town. These people, in addi- 
tion to being poorer (perhaps for that very reason) than 
their neighbors, are also more courageous. Certainly, in 
the matter of color, they are triumphantly true to their 
convictions. And having decorated the homes of their 
dead with what art they possess, they sit on the ragged 
grass beside them talking, and perhaps eating and drink- 
ing together. The whole section is pervaded by an at- 
mosphere of simplicity, of ease, even of childlike gayety, 
delightful to contemplate. 

Throughout the day the visiting continues. But it is 
not until dusk that the moment of pure poetry is achieved. 
Trees and monuments and crosses become uncertain 
forms. The flowers are pale splotches. Vague figures 
move about, lighting candles. On some graves a single 
taper burns, on others none, but many a resting place is 
entirely surrounded by flickering yellow flames. Phan- 
toms drift down the walks, or kneel by graves for a last 
moment of communion. 

Dusk and starlight and candlelight, the scent of flowers, 
dim white crosses, praying people—there is nothing love- 
lier anywhere. 


FALLEN PETALS 


I am the earth, and she the rose; 
Yet from my heart her beauty grows. 


I may not touch a thorn, the tip 
Of leaf, the petal of her lip. 


But when her bright leaf falls, oh, I 
Am lover then. On me they lie 
Epitn MrricK. 


AFTERWARDS 


I shall come back to you in evening rain 

That wakens at your window a low note 

Of sound as gentle as the muffled strain 

That any homing bird holds in its throat. 

After a day of sunlight and of clear, 

Low, stifling heat, the hush of rain will come; 
And you will feel at once that I am near 

And hear me speaking, though my lips are dumb. 


The love I bear you now will draw me there 

To ease the lonely pain within your eyes; 

And you will lose, the while, your sick despair 

And find me,—seeking in a dim disguise,— 

The chance to tell you in the words of rain 

What I have lost, and what have found again. 
Ruta E. Hopxrns. 
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The Martyrdom of St. Peter Arbues 


WiLuiAmM Tuomas WALSH 


the Apostle first preached the Gospel of Christ in 

Spain, lies the sepulcher of St. Peter Arbues. He 
was canonized on June 29, 1867, by Pope Pius IX. 
Thousands of persons pray over his remains, and look 
upon the inscription erected by the Catholic sovereigns, 
Fernando and Isabel: “ Happy Saragossa! Rejoice that 
here is buried he who is the glory of the martyrs.” 

To the non-Catholic world the canonization of St. Peter 
has seemed a stumbling block. He was an Inquisitor, an 
official of the Spanish Inquisition—what more need be 
said? Those who are resolved to believe that there are 
no saints have derived considerable comfort from the 
fact that the Catholic Church elevated to her altars a 
man whose business (as they conceived it) was to burn 
heretics; as though that proved conclusively that the 
whole structure of faith, and particularly the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints, was a humbug. This view 
rests upon several misconceptions: (1) It presupposes 
that the Spanish Inquisition (not merely its abuses) was 
in itself sinful and cruel; with the corollary that an In- 
quisitor must therefore be a sinful and cruel man; (2) 
It assumes that Peter Arbues de Epila actually did burn 
heretics; (3) It assumes that a man who burned heretics 
could not conceivably die the death of a saint and a 
martyr. 

To bolster up these assumptions, every effort has been 
made by anti-Catholic historians to rob this saint of the 
glory of martyrdom by divesting the dramatic story of 
his death of all supernatural elements. Lea, who is con- 
sidered (outside the Faith) as the greatest modern 
“ authority ” on the Spanish Inquisition, sneers charac- 
teristically at the notion that he was a martyr, and at- 
tempts to reduce the narrative to that of a commonplace 
tawdry murder, and a murder that one feels is not very 
reprehensible in the juridical eyes of Mr. Lea. 

Lea’s principal authority for the murder is, perforce, 
the ancient chronicle of the painstaking and fair-minded 
Geronymo Zurita, a secretary of the Aragonese Inquisi- 
tion, who lived from 1512 to 1580. A study of his text 
throws an interesting light not only upon the last hours 
of St. Peter, but upon the methods of the New York 
lawyer who devoted his pen, with an air of detached im- 
partiality, to the task of besmirching the Catholic Church. 

King Fernando and Queen Isabel (better known in 
English as Ferdinand and Isabella) went to Tarazona 
early in 1484, taking with them Fray Thomas of Tor- 
quemada, the Inquisitor General, for the express purpose 
of organizing a branch of the Inquisition in Aragon. On 
May 4, Torquemada appointed two Dominicans of holy 
life and excellent reputation as Inquisitors. They were 
Fray Gaspar Juglar and Maestro Pedro Arbues de Epila. 
The latter was a canon of the Cathedral at Saragossa, 
and a master of theology. He would have preferred to 
spend his life in study, meditation and prayer; he ac- 


T Saragossa, not far from the spot where St. James 


cepted the office of Inquisitor, at the royal command, with 
the greatest reluctance. He was a preacher of great elo- 
quence and power, and is said also to have had the gift 
of prophecy. 

The first auto de fe held after his appointment was 
arranged by Torquemada. It was held in the Cathedral 
at Saragossa, and four penitent heretics were penanced 
and reconciled to the Church. There were no executions. 

At a second auto, June 3, two men were executed. Ac- 
cording to a Memoria de Diversos Autos that Lea found 
in a Madrid bookshop, and considers authentic (though 
he admits that the handwriting is of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century!) Pedro Arbues preached the sermon. 
There is no evidence in the document that he personal- 
ly took part in the trial or imposed the sentences. It 
would not be far-fetched to conjecture that he had some- 
thing to do with the case. But a conjecture is not evidence. 

It is certain, at any rate, that Arbues had nothing to 
do with any other auto de fe. For no others were held 
in Aragon for eighteen months; and his death occurred 
in September, 1485. 

The royal appointment was virtually his death sentence. 
For as soon as it became apparent that the King and 
Queen intended to apply the same measures to Aragon 
that had restored unity and order in Castile, the Jews of 
Aragon resolved to checkmate them. It must be under- 
stood that Aragon was being ruled by a powerful Jewish 
plutocracy, which considered itself above the law. True, 
the professing Jews were not allowed to hold public office ; 
but most of the children of Israel outwardly pretended 
to be Catholics, while they secretly remained Jews in 
belief and practice; they went to Mass on Sunday, and 
to the synagogue on Saturday; they paid lip service to 
Christ and the Church in public, and consoled themselves 
in private, and sometimes pretty openly, with curses and 
blasphemies. Such crypto-Jews were called “ new Chris- 
tians,”” marranos, or more commonly conversos. They 
had got control of most of the wealth and nearly all of 
the political power of Aragon. The governor of Aragon 
was a converso. Most of the members of the Cortes, or 
parliament, most of the judges, and most of the lawyers, 
were secret Jews. The chief of supply of Aragon, Sancho 
de Paternoy, attended Mass on Sunday, but had a seat 
in the synagogue of Saragossa. King Fernando’s treasurer 
was another converso, Gabriel Sanchez. 

The first move of the secret Jews was to organize a 
formidable “ public” protest in the Cortes against the In- 
quisition, on the ground that it was contrary to the charter 
of liberties of the land. After a great mass meeting, they 
sent two monks to Cordoba to ask the King and Queen 
to abolish the Holy Office. When this expedient failed, 
they collected a huge sum of money to bribe officials of 
the Court to influence the King and Queen. They even 
attempted to bribe the sovereigns. “ They offered large 
sums of money,” says Zurita (Anales, XX, 65) “and 
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[promised] on that account to perform a certain desig- 
nated service, if the confiscation were removed ; and they 
endeavored especially to induce the Queen, saying that she 
was the one who gave the more favor to the General 
Inquisition.” 

When the sovereigns rejected the attempt at corruption, 
the Jews decided upon murdering the Inquisitors. Some 
of the conversos had already got rid of Juglar, accord- 
ing to Lea (I, 244) by giving him some poisoned cakes. 
The hatred of the Jews now focused itself upon Master 
Arbues. Plans for his assassination were made by a large 
group of Jewish millionaires who met at the home of 
the lawyer Luis de Santangel, descendant of a Jewish 
rabbi, professing Christian, and later patron of Columbus. 
Several of the royal officials of Aragon were present, in- 
cluding Alfonso de la Caballeria, the vice-chancellor. Don 
Blasco de Alagon collected a sum of 10,000 reals to pay 
the assassins, and Juan de la Badia undertook to hire 
the cutthroats. A letter was sent to Gabriel Sanchez, the 
royal treasurer, then at court, describing the plan to him, 
and he sent back his approval. 

On the night of September 14, 1485, after assembling 
three times in vain during several months of waiting, 
the assassins went to the lodgings of Pedro Arbues, and 
later to the church, at the hour when he was accustomed 
to pray; but having suspected their designs, he eluded 
them. The next night they hid themselves in the church 
to wait for him. 

At midnight the priest entered the church, carrying 
a lantern and a short lance, which he placed beside a 
pillar while he knelt before the Blessed Sacrament to say 
the office of Matins, and became lost in prayer. 

“ There he is,” whispered La Badia to the French Jew 
Vidau Durango, as they crept along the dark aisles 
through the shadowy forest of pillars, “ give it to him!” 

Durango leaped forth and stabbed the kneeling priest 
in the back of the neck. Another assassin, Sperandeo, 
ran him twice through the body with a sword. 

Pedro Arbues cried, “ Praised be Jesus Christ, that I 
die for His holy Faith!” and fell, while the assassins fled 
through the darkness. Zurita, whose father or other rela- 
tives might have known Arbues, gives these words, valu- 
able evidence that the Dominican considered himself a 
martyr to the Faith. Lea omits them altogether. 

Priests came running in with lanterns. Arbues, accord- 
ing to Zurita, repeated the same words, “and others in 
praise of Our Lady, whose hours he had been reciting.” 
(Nothing of this in Lea.) 

An angry mob, calling for the blood of the conversos, 
filled the streets before dawn, and a massacre of the secret 
Jews was averted only by the presence of mind of the 
Archbishop of Aragon, who mounted a horse and as- 
sured the indignant populace that justice would be done. 

Just twenty-four hours after the assault, Pedro Arbues 
died. During the interval he spoke no word against his 
murderers, says Zurita, “ but always glorified Our Lord 
till his soul left him.” 

Lea’s version of this is: “He lay for twenty-four 
hours, repeating, we are told, pious ejaculations, and 
died on September 17, between 1 and 2 a.m.” Lea goes on: 
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His blood, which stained the flagstones of the cathedral, after 
drying for two weeks, suddenly liquefied, so that crowds came 
to dip in it cloths and scapulars and had to be forcibly driven 
off when he was buried on the spot where he fell: when the 
conspirators were interrogated by the inquisitors, their mouths 
became black and their tongues were so parched that they were 
unable to speak until water was given to them. It was popularly 
believed that when, in their flight, they reached the boundaries 
of the kingdom, they became Divinely benumbed until seized by 
their captors. More credible is the miracle, reported by Juan 
de Anchias, that their trials led to the discovery of innumerable 
heretics who were duly penanced or burnt (The Inquisition of 
Spain, I, 252). 

Zurita says that the martyr was buried on the Satur- 
day following his murder (not two weeks later) in the 
Cathedral close to the spot where he fell. A mighty 
throng was present, and as the body was laid in the 
sepulcher, some of the blood that had fallen profusely on 
the flagstones and had dried there, suddenly liquefied and 
bubbled up; and Zurita adds that “ Juan de Anchias and 
Antic de Bages and other notaries who were present testi- 
fied to the fact with public acts”’ (loc. cit.). 

It is obvious that Lea, the impartial lawyer-investigator, 
suppressed the highly important fact that sworn records 
were made by eyewitnesses of considerable intelligence 
and character. If Juan de Anchias is worth quoting, on 
the heretics who were penanced or burnt, why is he not 
worth quoting on the miracle of which he was an eye- 
witness ? 

Furthermore, Mr. Lea seems to have translated “ el 
Sabado siguiente” very freely indeed as “two weeks 
later.” Was it on the theory that the liquefying of the 
blood would appear less probable after a greater lapse of 
time? 

Zurita says nothing of the “innumerable” heretics, 
but he does record that the conspirators were ap- 
prehended, at the command of the King and Queen, and 
put to death with all the rigor that was employed in those 
days in cases of high treason. Juan de la Badia, the chief 
assassin, committed suicide in prison, on the eve of the 
day assigned for his execution, by breaking a glass lamp 
into pieces and swallowing the fragments. 


LATER 


Many happy years ago 

When I was still a lad, 

No thinking man could ever know 
The gladness that I had 


In writing dismal platitudes 
On joys that sorrow gave 
And singing in my gayest moods 
The pleasures of the grave. 


Now these poor, little thoughts of mine 
Have breathless run away 

And Eastward mounts a midnight line 
Along the edge of day. 


And strangely, too, there disappears 
The lad who wished for death 
While backed against the darkening years 
An old man fights for breath. 
C. T. Lanwam., 
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The Means for the End 


HivarreE BELLoc 


(Copyright, 1930) 

‘r. THOMAS says that all evil things have this in 

common: they take the means for the end. If you 
will look about you and judge the many evils of the life 
of our time, you may discover the profound truth of 
this. What is more, you will, I think, if you are wise, 
discover that there was never a time in which the taking 
of the means for the end was luxuriating in wilder pro- 
fusion than it is today. 

No evil is remedied by pointing out its nature. But to 
point out its nature is at any rate a first step to a remedy, 
and I would like to put down here a little category of 
modern cases in which, most glaringly and evidently, the 
means is mistaken for the end. 

The first case which occurs to me, and perhaps the 
most important, is the simple matter of living. All about 
us men are taking it for granted that the end of all liv- 
ing is to live a long time. It ought not to take any ex- 
ceptional intelligence to see that the end of living is to 
live well, which means, at the lowest, living happily in a 
material sense, and at the highest, living well in a spiritual 
sense. : 

I doubt whether any one can be so sunk in ineptitude 
as to assert that it is better to live fifty-three years in 
great physical pain and spiritual evil than to live fifty- 
two years in robust health and innocence. Yet people are 
more and more prepared to accept almost any spiritual 
evil for the advantage of mere length in living. They 
test health by length in living. They test well-being by 
it. Whereas the years are of no purpose save to the end 
of living, and therefore mere living on and on is in itself 
nothing. 

Next consider production for use. Man produces 
wealth in order that he may enjoy it. Aristotle put it 
simply: “The end of work is leisure.” We cook that 
we may eat. We build that we may inhabit. We spin and 
sew that we may be clothed. But one would think, see- 
ing the way people go on nowadays, that the end of pro- 
duction was not the use of the object produced, but the 
profit of the person who handles the goods, or worse, 
still, the mere boosting of those goods. 

It was but the other day that a friend showed me a 
cutting from a paper containing these enormous words: 
“ The test of a young man’s efficiency is salesmanship. 
No matter what he sells the test of his value is whether 
he can sell it.” (My italics.) You could not have a better 
example of taking the means for the end. I suppose if 
this young man were to sell sawdust under the guise of 
flour and persuade you into making your bread out of 
it, he would be more “ efficient” than the peasant who 
grew the corn or the miller who ground the wheat for 
men to consume. 

Another example of taking the means for the end, and 
a very gross one, is the occupation of other people’s coun- 
tries in the general idea that somehow or other one would 
become richer by the invasion. The end originally was 
undoubtedly to get richer. The means of getting richer 
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was often the armed oppression and exploitation of the 
native by a better-equipped alien force. We have got 
far beyond that. We have got into a state of mind in 
which the means for getting richer even in this unpleasant 
and immoral way have taken the place of the end we 
originally had. 

Instead of people asking themselves whether we are 
making any money by annexing Paflagonia, they are ask- 
ing themselves whether we are too slack to seize and hold 
Paflagonia, whether some one else won’t forestall us in 
oppressing the Paflagonians, or whether, supposing we 
already have it, we shall lose Paflagonia. Yet what advan- 
tage is it to maintain something which impoverishes one? 
How does the mere acquiring of a district or the paint- 
ing of a color on a map make one richer? 

The use of speed is another excellent example in point. 
The end of travel is to reach one place from another and 
to reach it at the least expense all round—in comfort, in 
energy, to some degree in time, in the pleasure of travel, 
and so on. 

Among these factors, the one factor of speed was con- 
centrated on, because it was the factor most easily cal- 
culable and the one which would require the least subtlety 
to recognize. A method which gets you from London to 
Bristol in one hour is in the matter of speed twice as good 
as a method which takes you there in two hours, and if 
you are only thinking about speed and not about energy, 
or comfort, or any of the other factors in human life, 
the error is comprehensible though base. There comes, 
however, a stage of error in which the speed is valued 
for itself alone. A man will go, not from one place to 
another, but round and round in a ring and running the 
risk of a horrible death meanwhile in order to move a 
little quicker than another man on the same ring. It is 
true he is usually well paid for his folly, because the 
society in which we live regards the task as worthy of 
achievement. 

I think the main example in all our civilization of tak- 
ing the means for the end is the taking of money, cur- 
rency or credit for economic value. That has indeed in- 
creased out of all knowledge. Our whole civilization is 
permeated by that poison, and we have reached a point 
in which it is actually taken for granted. 

The object of the currency, of money, of credit based 
upon money is the exchange of goods, and, through that 
exchange, the greater facility of production and the larger 
presence of necessities and luxuries. But when the cur- 
rency and tricks for gain on it, the manipulation of the 
money, becomes the end itself, it is as though you are con- 
centrated upon the lubrication of a mill to the neglect of 
the millstones and the grain. After a certain point, the 
concentration of economic effort on the machinery of cur- 
rency and credit is a brake upon the power of man to 
produce wealth. We see it all around us today actually 
producing dire poverty instead of wealth before our very 
eyes. 

The folly will not be corrected by reason. It will only 
be corrected as all large social follies ultimately are by 
catastrophe, which some also call Divine judgment. But 
it is not a pleasant look-out. 








T was one of the joys in the life of Terence Clancy, 
| head of The Clancy Construction Company, Incor- 
: porated, and known to his children by the irreverent 
handle of “ Clancy, Inc.,” to beat the family to the morn- 
ing mail. It was not much of a job because he was always 
the first astir in the mansion but he was a simple man and 
he took his pleasures simply. Not that he wished to pry 
into the household correspondence or because he wanted 
first whack at the paper. Long ago he had decided there 
could be nothing worth reading in either. But he liked 
to winnow the wheat from the chaff delivered by the post- 
man, undisturbed by inquisitive eyes and questioning 
tongues. The wheat was the pile of heart-rending appeals 
which came to him personally from the ends of the earth 
and which, whether his donation was large or small, he 
invariably answered. Once he had read some of them 
aloud in the hope of stirring compassion in his sons’ and 
daughters’ souls. All they did was smile. 

“ No wonder you're the lead-off man on the Catholic 
sucker list,” was “ Gerald’s ” comment. His father looked 
at him sadly and sighed. 

“TI suppose th’ hardest job in th’ world is tryin’ to 
make them that has everything realize there’s them that 
has nothin’,” was his only retort. Thereafter he ate his 
breakfast alone and kept his carefully winnowed wheat to 
himself. 

The chaff was the clutter of advertising stuff, pros- 
pectuses, stock brokers’ come-ons, fashionable magazines, 
bills, and the usual wastage of paper, ink, and postage 
for the family that filled the vestibule of the house each 
morning. 

Today the harvest was unusually meager. As a matter 
of fact there was only a single grain of wheat, a pitiful 
cry for help from a community of nuns in Austria slowly 
starving to death with their orphan charges. And three 
pieces of chaff; a plain sheet of paper folded twice, a 
letter to Catharine from “The Smart Woman’s Shop”, 
and a sample copy of a weird-looking newspaper called 
Bright Ideas addressed to “Mr. Jeremiah Clancy.” 
Terence grinned happily when he saw the address. He 
knew how “ Gerald” loathed any reference to the fact 
he had been christened Jeremiah. He noted with regret 
that “ The Smart Woman’s Shop” had typed “ Cicily ” 
on his daughter’s letter. If it had been the true Catharine 
or, better still, a plain Katie, his day would have been 
auspiciously started. But one must not expect too much 
of life. He noticed that the swanky envelope was un- 
sealed and, while he waited for Sara to bring the break- 
fast, he unconsciously took out the enclosure and absent- 
mindedly read it. 

Dear Madam: 


Of course you know the thrill of walking into a store and say- 
ing “Charge it.” It gives you a feeling of pride, a touch of 





ownership—and certainly makes shopping easier and quicker all 
round. 
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“Clancy, Inc.” Answers the Mail 


James Wittram Fitz Patrick 


This particular season it’s going to be more fun than ever 
to say “ Charge it” at “ The Smart Woman’s Shop.” For “ The 
Smart Woman’s Shop” is filled with exciting autumn fashions. 
Wool lace frocks, for instance, priced from $35.00 to $79.50. The 
new ox-blood calf shoes $13.50 to $15.00. The fall Nadas which 
include a luxurious tweed coat collared with Lynx at $89.50; a 
broadcloth suit with caracul at $69.50, a crepe frock with perky 
pique frills at $35.00. And thousands of other things. 

We are arranging charge accounts for a special group of 
the very smartest people and may we not open one for you? 

“Clancy, Inc.” dropped the expensive-looking, en- 
graved invitation to reckless buying as if it had bitten 
him. “Sara,” he called sharply. Sara came racing in 
from the kitchen. 

“What ails you?” she cried. “ Do you want to wake 
the dead?” 

“T don’t, nor th’ family either,” he answered. “ What I 
want to know is do you know th’ thrill av walkin’ into 
a store and sayin’ ‘ Charge it’?” 

“TI do,” admitted Sara grimly. * And the lying awake 
nights for months afterwards worrying how I’m going 
to pay.” 

“Well, then, it’s goin’ to be more fun than ever this 
season,” advised Terence. 

“Ts it?” demanded Sara. “ Fun for who? I think it’s 
another case of sweet Saturday night but sour Monday 
morning !” 

“Tis a bear in th’ prosperity market ye are, woman,” 
rebuked “Clancy, Inc.” “ Did ye never hear that ye should 
spend till it hurts?” 

“T did,” she snapped. “ But hurt who? Me or them?” 

“What do you care? Sure you’re no kind av smart 
people at all to be askin’ such questions,” he complained. 
“T’ll bet two cents you don’t know even what a fall 
Nada is!” 

“T don’t,” she admitted, “ nor a Spring one either. All 
I know this minute is that the bacon’s burning.” 

“Nor ox-blood calf shoes,” he called after her dis- 
reputable working felt slippers. But the laugh died quick- 
ly as the sentences in the appeal from far away Austria 
he had just received rang in his ears. “ Our little ones 
die for want of milk and food. . . . The rain pours in 
through the broken roof which we are unable to repair. 
. . . Three of our Sisters have already died. . . . How 
we are to keep alive this winter God alone knows. . . .” 

He blinked to drive the picture from his mind. Then 
a heavily typed box on the front page of “ Gerald’s” 
newspaper screamed at him: 

A SWEETHEART FoR 50 CENTS 


A Wire For $1.00 
HussBanps GIVEN AWAY FREE 


If any of our readers desire to correspond with any of the 
persons whose letters appear in this issue we are prepared to 
supply you with their names and addresses upon the following 
conditions: Send us one new subscription for one year at Fifty 
Cents and we will send you the names and addresses to any three 
letters you desire to correspond with, or if you will send us 
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one new subscription for three years at $1.00 we will send you 
the names and addresses to all the letters in this issue. 


The world is filled with flowers, 
The flowers are filled with dew, 
The dew is filled with love 

For Me, for Us, and You. 


Drawn by the extravagance of the offer “ Clancy, Inc.” 
hurriedly scanned the letters in the correspondence col- 
umn. It would never do to have Sara catch him doing it. 
She would have the family about his ears with one screech 
that he had lost his mind. The first letter pulled his eye 


like a magnet: 


Dear Editor: 

I have a friend a very capable woman which I have every 
reason to know will make a very interesting correspondent. She 
is considered a very attractive woman which does not look to be 
over forty-five or fifty years of age but might be older. She has 
interests in some coffee mines here and I can recommend her as 
a good housekeeper, also good economical cook. I know she will 
answer true letters as she is a true lady of the South. 


“She wrote that herself,” scoffed Terence, one eye 
on the newspaper and the other on the door from the 
kitchen. “ Coffee mines, me Aunt Isaac!” He dashed 
on to Number 35. 


Gentlemen : 

I have been taking Bright Ideas for a year or more but never 
noticed the Club stuff until last night. I have always saved it for 
the poems. I want to join your club for I sure am a lonesome 
little bantam hen. A fluenza widow deprived of husband and 
children. Am five feet tall, weigh one hundred and ten pounds. 
Have hazel eyes and right now am tanned to a nice chestnut 
brown same as my hair. Am just a wasted, affectionate, economical 
nifty little home maker. 


Sara broke in on his roar of laughter with the bacon 
and eggs. 

“You’re in a fine humor this morning, thank God,” 
she observed dryly. 

“And why not?” explained “ Clancy, Inc.” wiping his 
eyes. “I’ve learned something strange about widows.” 

“ Like better men before you,” sneered Sara. 

“Tis a new kind,” resumed Terence. “A lonesome 
little fluenza bantam hen with hazel eyes deprived of 
husband and children that’s just a nifty little wasted home 
maker.” He laughed himself into a fresh flood of tears. 

“T better call Herself,” exploded Sara. “ You're com- 
ing down with something sure.” 

“Clancy, Inc.” sobered instantly. “ Another cup av 
coffee will put me right,” he exclaimed hastily and reached 
for the third bit of chaff, the single sheet of paper folded 
twice. It bore neither stamp nor postmark nor address. 

“ Some lad runnin’ for office stickin’ his before-elec- 
tion promises under th’ door, I suppose,” thought Terence 
as he unfolded the printed sheet. A glance removed that 
impression. 


WARNING!!! 


Our community is being flooded with circulars offering sup- 
posedly genuine merchandise at prices which permit the use of 
inferior and low-grade ingredients only. They are distributed by 
shoe-string operators, whose aim is to make a single sale, and 
like the Arab “fold their tents and silently steal away.” The 
product is sold in bogus containers, and in many cases, positively 
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harmful. Purporting to be pure, analysis shows the presence 
of vile chemicals and artificial flavors. 

Continue to call your favorite—SAM ERMINE—whose hun- 
dreds of satisfied customers enable him to offer you— 


Booth’s High & Dry Gin............... 4 qts. for $5.00 

Silver Dollar & Golden Wedding Rye.......... $2.50 pt. 

Hiram Walker’s “ Marilyn” Rye............... $3.00 pt. 

Oporto Port & Amontillado Sherry............ $2.50 qt. 

DEE chap vdsevcedvnescekvedescococswan $3.00 qt 

Scotch Whiskies—Assorted Blends....... $3.50 & $4.00 qt 
REMEMBER 


Be careful of what you drinks as of what you eat. 
CALL—NELSON 1581 

Immediate Delivery—Day and Night. 

“ Here’s a fine kettle av fish,” said Terence to the bacon 
and eggs. “ Not only have th’ steel, wool, coal, and mo- 
tion-picture business gone to th’ dogs, but th’ last av th’ 
country’s basic industries is th’ victim av cutthroat com- 
petition and reduced to fight it at night by house-to-house 
alarms. I don’t know should I sind this to th’ presi- 
dent’s Committee on Three Cheers for Prosperity, or to 
th’ Postmaster Gineral because Sam Ermine is depriving 
th’ departmint av its lawful revenue be stickin’ these 
things into th’ letter drop instid av buying stamps an’ 
mailin’ thim, or to th’ Immigration Bureau because th’ 
counthry is bein’ overrun be shoe-string Arabs in tents 
peddlin’ bad hootch to innocent drinkers like meself. On 
second thought before I do anything I betther find out if 
Sam is lyin’ about his prices and th’ quality.” 

The sound of footsteps from the floor above warned 
him that the Clancy menage was stirring to life. Pulling 
a heavy marking crayon from his pocket he scored a ring 
around the contribution of the “ fluenza widow,” and 
laid the paper on “Gerald’s” plate. The letter to 
“ Cicily” from “ The Smart Woman’s Shop” he stuffed 
into his pocket and rose from the table. 

“Will you not have your other cup of coffee?” asked 
Sara from the doorway. 

“Not this mornin’, Sara,” he answered. “I’ve got to 
get to th’ office at wance. I’ve just got a grand idea and 
I’m afraid if I don’t get out av th’ house before me 
prides an’ joys appear th’ sight av thim will knock it out 
av me head.” 


There were tears of thanksgiving and rejoicing, and 
prayers for the American donor of the bank draft for 
$294.50 that was delivered to a community of nuns in 
Austria some two weeks later. And not a little mysti- 
fication. There was no clue to the identity of the giver, 
which was not altogether uncommon. Not everyone gives 
im charity to the thump of a bass drum. But the good 
nuns are still trying to puzzle out the meaning of a scrap 
of paper evidently enclosed by mistake with the money. 
It contained some notes, made in a crabbed, old hand 
with a heavy marking crayon: 


ee ee ee $79.50 
I 6 k0 bs one ce ececceceves $15.00 
CI PEIN OTD is hadicdes cccecndacscca $89.50 
One broadcloth suit with caracul............... $69.50 
One crepe frock with perky pique frills.......... $35.00 
One Bright Ideas (for Jeremiah)............... $1.00 
Four qts. Booth’s High & Dry (he lies)......... $5.00 
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Education 


Education Week, November 10 


Paut L. BLAKELy, 5S. J. 

HE Secretary of the Department of Education of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Dr. 
George Johnson, and his able assistant, Charles N. 
Lischka, are to be congratulated on the program they have 
prepared for the due celebration of American Education 
Week. I am particularly happy to note that it is based 
throughout on the Encyclical of Pius XI, “ The Chris- 
tian Education of Youth.” It is to be hoped that every 
school and college in the country will adopt at-least some 
parts of the valuable program here submitted, so that the 
principles set forth in the Encyclical may be brought to 

the consideration of all our fellow-citizens. 

Monpbay, NovEMBER 10, 1930 

THe MEANING OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Since education consists essentially in preparing man for what 
he must be and for what he must do here below, in order to attain 
the sublime end for which he was created, it is clear that there 
can be no true education which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last end, and that in the present order of Providence, since God 
has revealed Himself to us in the Person of His Only Begotten 
Son, who alone is “the way, the truth and the life,” there can be 
no ideally perfect education which is not Christian education. — 
Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. What is Christian education? 
2. The importance of Christian education. 
3. The excellence of Christian education. 


References—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy 
of the United States, 1919 (N. C. W. C.); National Pastorals of 
the American Hierarchy (N. C. W. C.) ; A Catechism of Catholic 
Education, J. H. Ryan (N. C. W. C.); The Parish School, J. F. 
Dunney (Macmillan); Catholic Encyclopedia; “The Aim of 
Catholic Elementary Education,” George Johnson, Proceedings of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, 1925, and Catholic 
Educational Review, May, 1925; “What Is a Catholic Education? ” 
P. L. Blakely, S.J., Proceedings of the N. C. E. A., 1926; “ Basic 
Need of Christian Education Today,” V. Michel, O.S.B., Catholic 
Educational Review, January, 1930; Contribution of Catholic Edu- 
cation to American Life, George Johnson (N. C. W. C.) ; “ Christ 
and the High School,” W. J. Buckley, Thought, September, 1929; 
Christ and the Catholic College, M. S. Sheehy (Wagner) ; Phil- 
osophy of Education, T. E. Shields (Catholic Education Press) ; 
Public Opinion and the Need of Religious Education (N.C. W.C.). 


TuEesDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1930 
THe CHuRCH AND EDUCATION 


First of all education belongs pre-eminently to the Church, by 
reason of a double title in the supernatural order, conferred ex- 
clusively upon her by God Himself; absolutely superior therefore 
to any other title in the natural order. 

The first title is founded upon the express mission and supreme 
authority to teach given her by her Divine Founder. . . The 
second title is the supernatural motherhood, in virtue of which the 
Church, spotless spouse of Christ, generates, nurtures and educates 
souls in the Divine life of grace, with her Sacraments and her 
doctrine.—Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. The educational mission of the Church. 

2. The rights of the Church with respect to education. 

3. Educational harmony between the Church, the fam- 
ily and the State. 


References—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy 
of the United States, 1919 (N. C. W. C.); National Pastorals of 
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the American Hierarchy (N. C. W. C.); Official Attitude of the 
Catholic Church on Education (N. C. W. C.) ; Some Documents 
on the School Question, P. L. Blakely, S.J. (America Press) ; A 
Catechism of Catholic Education, J. H. Ryan (N. C. W. C.); 
Philosophy of Education, T. E. Shields (Catholic Education 
Press) ; “For the Bishop Alone,” P. L. Blakely, S.J., America, 
August 30, 1930; Catholic Encyclopedia. 
WEDNESDAY, NovEMBER 12, 1930 
THE FAMILY AND EDUCATION 


The family therefore holds directly from the Creator the mis- 
sion and hence the right to educate the offspring, a right inalien- 
able because inseparably joined to the strict obligation, a right 
anterior to any right whatever of civil society and of the State, 
and therefore inviolable on the part of any power on earth. 

That education, as a rule, will be more effective and lasting 
which is received in a well-ordered and well-disciplined Christian 
family ; and more efficacious in proportion to the clear and constant 
good example set, first by the parents, and then by the other mem- 
bers of the household.—Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. The duty of Catholic parents to send their children 


to Catholic schools. 
2. The legal rights of parents in the matter of educa- 


tion. 

3. Education in the home. 

References—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy 
of the United States, 1919 (N.C. W.C.); National Pastorals of 
the American Hierarchy (N.C. W.C.); A Catechism of Catholic 
Education, J. H. Ryan (N.C. W.C.) ; “ The Family, the State and 
the School,” P. C. Yorke, Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., 1912; 
“ Christian Education and the Family,” George Johnson, N.C. W.C. 
Review, January, 1930; “ The Parent’s Right in the Child’s Edu- 
cation,” M. O’Doherty, Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., 1926; 
Private Schools and State Laws, C. N. Lischka (N.C. W.C.); 
Philosophy of Education, T. E. Shields (Catholic Education 
Press). 

THuRSDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1930 
THE STATE AND EDUCATION 


In the first place it pertains to the State, in view of the common 
good, to promote in various ways the education and instruction of 
youth. It should begin by encouraging and assisting, of its own 
accord, the initiative and activity of the Church and the family, 
whose successes in this field have been clearly demonstrated by 
history and experience. It should moreover supplement their work 
whenever this falls short of what is necessary, even by means of 
its own schools and institutions. 

Over and above this, the State can exact, and take measures to 
secure that all its citizens have the necessary knowledge of their 
civic and political duties, and a certain degree of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral culture, which, considering the conditions of 
our times, is really necessary for the common good.—Encyclical 
on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. Encouragement, not monopoly, the function of the 


State. ; 

2. America’s debt to the Catholic school. 

3. Patriotism—a Christian obligation. 

References—The Encyclical; Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy 
of the United States, 1919 (N.C. W.C.); National Pastorals of 
the American Hierarchy (N.C.W.C.); A Catechism of Catholic 
Education, J. H. Ryan (N.C. W.C.) ; “ The State and Education,” 
C. R. Baschab, Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., 1927; “ Education 
for Citizenship,” J. F. Dunney, Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., 
1921; “ The Family, the State and the School,” P. C. Yorke, Pro- 
ceedings of the N.C. E. A., 1912; Private Schools and State Laws, 
C. N. Lischka (N.C.W.C.); Philosophy of Education, T. E. 
Shields (Catholic Education Press); Contribution of Catholic 
Education to American Life, George Johnson (N.C.W.C.); A 
Civic Mosaic (N.C. W.C.); “ Rights of the State in Education,” 
P. L. Blakely, S.J., America, February 1, 1930. 
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Fripay, NovEMBER 14, 1930 
. Tue Liturcy Anp EpucaTION 


To meet the weakness of man’s fallen nature, God in His Good- 
ness has provided the abundant helps of His grace and the count- 
less means with which He has endowed the Church, the great 
family of Christ. The Church therefore is the educational environ- 
ment most intimately and harmoniously associated with the Chris- 
tian family. 

This educational environment of the Church embraces the Sac- 
raments, Divinely efficacious means of grace, the sacred ritual, 
so wonderfully instructive, and the material fabric of her churches, 
whose liturgy and art have an immense educational value.—Encyc- 
lical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. The supernatural means of education. 
2. Lay participation in worship. 
3. Religion and daily life. 


References—The Encyclical; Orate Fratres (Liturgical Press) ; 
“The Liturgy as a Form of Educational Experience,” George 
Johnson, Catholic Educational Review, November, 1926; “The 
Layman in the Church,” V. Michel, O.S.B., Commonweal, June 4, 
1930; Christ and the Catholic College, M. S. Sheehy (Wagner) ; 
“The Liturgical Apostolate,” V. Michel, O.S.B., Catholic Edu- 
cational Review, January, 1927; Philosophy of Education, T. E. 
Shields (Catholic Education Press) ; Christ in the Christian Life, 
Duperray, Trans. J. J. Burke, C.S.P. (Longmans). 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1930 
THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


Perfect schools are the result not so much of good methods as 
of good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well- 
grounded in the matter they have to teach; who possess the in- 
tellectual and moral qualifications required by their important 
office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths confided 
to them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which 
these are the children of predilection; and who have therefore 
sincerely at heart the true good of family and country.—Encyclical 
on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. Christ, Master and Model of Teachers. 
2. The qualities of a good teacher. 
3. Teaching as a lay profession. 


References—The Encyclical; A Catechism of Catholic Educa- 
tion, J. H. Ryan (N.C. W.C.); The Catholic Teacher’s Compan- 
ion, F. M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. (Benziger) ; “ How Christ Taught 
Religion,” E. A. Pace, Catholic Educational Review, October, 
1926; Integration of Personality of the Christian Teacher, Sr. 
Mary Esther (Bruce) ; Our Nuns, D. A. Lord, S.J. (Benziger) ; 
Philosophy of Education, T. E. Shields (Catholic Education 
Press) ; “ Teaching as a Career for the College Graduate,” R. J. 
Deferrari, Catholic Educational Review, December, 1927; “ Teach- 
ers Are Made Not Born,” M. P. Dalton, AMertca, March 22, 1930. 


Sunpbay, NovEMBER 16, 1930 
EDUCATION AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


For whatever Catholics do in promoting and defending the 
Catholic school for their children, is a genuinely religious work 
and therefore an important task of “Catholic Action.” For this 
reason the associations which in various countries are so zealously 
engaged in this work of prime necessity, are especially dear to 
Our paternal heart and are deserving of every commendation.— 
Encyclical on Christian Education of Youth. 


1. What can Catholics do to promote Catholic Edu- 
cation ? 

2. The educational agencies of the Church in America. 

3. The work and worth of the Catholic school system. 


References—The Encyclical; A Catechism of Catholic Education, 
J. H. Ryan (N.C.W.C.); “Ten Ways of Advancing Catholic 
Education,” C. N. Lischka, N.C.W.C. Review, August, 1930; “ How 
Students Promote Catholic Action,” J. E. Cummings, N.C. W.C. 
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Review, February, 1930; “ Training for the Lay Apostolate,” E. F. 
Garesche, S.J., Proceedings of the N.C. E. A., 1918; “Advertising 
the Work and Worth of Catholic Education,” J. V. S. McClancy, 
Proceedings of the N.C. E. A., 1922; “ Publicity for Our Catholic 
Colleges,” A. C. Fox, S.J., Proceedings of the N.C.E.A., 1929; 
Official Catholic Yearbook, 1928 (Kenedy) ; Rapid Development of 
Catholic High Schools in Past Decade (N.C. W.C.); Directory 
of Catholic Colleges and Schools (N.C. W.C.); “ This Catholic 
Inferiority Complex,” M. O. Shriver, AMerica, August 16, 1930. 

May I suggest that here is an excellent opportunity to 
put the text itself of the Encyclical in the hands of our 
students? The text with an analysis has been printed by 
the America Press, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, at 
five cents a copy, with a discount for quantity orders. 
Perhaps, too, some of our parish societies can devise ways 
and means of distributing the text after the Masses on 
Sunday, November 9, or at the conclusion of Education 
Week, Sunday, November 16. This alone would be an 
excellent way of commemorating the Week. 


Sociology 


Dryclean the Unions 
Joun WILTBYE 

HEN I was a boy at college, labor unions were still 

something of a novelty in our neighborhood. Most 
folks had an idea that the labor union had been founded 
by Karl Marx, and that the chief business of every union 
man, apart from stirring up trouble, was to contribute to 
the support of the local brewer. 

With the brewer replaced by the bootlegger, and Karl 
Marx by the “ Reds,” that idea still prevails in some parts 
of the country. To what extent this survival is due to 
unreasonable, tyrannical, or oppressive conduct by leaders 
of the union, is a question that should be taken up at once 
by the American Federation of Labor, The unionization 
of the South is a miserable failure, and, in my judgment, 
this unfortunate fiasco is due to no remote or secret causes. 
The operators have met no difficulty whatever in obtain- 
ing material to give a coloring of truth to the assertion 
that the average labor-union leader is a hybrid, embrac- 
ing in a high degree the most strikingly, unlovely charac- 
teristics of the crook and the moron. 

I hope I shall not be accused of hostility to the union 
as such. Back in my college days I was dubbed a “ So- 
cialist,”” because in the debates on “ Resolved, that the 
union is a benefit to the State and to the worker,” I was 
always to be found with the minority for the affirmative. 
That old Philopedian Society gave me an interest in the 
cause of labor which I have never lost. By favor of the 
editor, I have contributed more than one article to this 
Review which, had they not been buttressed by copious 
extracts from the Encyclicals of Leo XIII, would have 
earned me—in some quarters—a worse name than “ So- 
cialist.” 

But I am growing restless under the antics played by 
some locals. I am turning from them in disgust, not be- 
cause they defend the worker in this day of brutal ex- 
ploitation, but because they make a defense of the union 
practically useless. One may quite logically admit the 
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principles set forth by Leo XIII, and at the same time 
contend that the union defended by the Pontiff is not the 
union as it exists in the United States—especially when 
that union is controlled and exploited by an ex-convict, 
and the American Federation of Labor is unable to oust 
him, or to defend the decent members from robbery and 
oppression. 

Passing through Chicago last week, I came across the 
case of one “ Red” Barker. This person, on the list of 
the city’s ‘ public enemies,” is also the business agent for 
the teamsters’ union, and the union appears to be either 
unwilling or unable to get rid of him. At the time, his 
case was in the courts, and Judge McGoorty had under 
consideration action which would end it by sending “ Red ” 
back to the penitentiary. Barker was first jailed in 1916, 
and his subsequent record is as much an indictment of 
our customary criminal procedure as it is of the coward- 
ice or stupidity of many union officials. 

Why the man was quickly released from prison is 
something of a mystery, but in 1918 he was sentenced to 
a term of from one to ten years for larceny. For another 
undisclosed reason, he was soon paroled, whereupon he 
crossed over to Michigan, took part in a robbery, and 
served a term in the penitentiary of that State. Returned 
to Illinois as a parole violator, he was once more paroled, 
and while at large, was arrested for the murder of a 
garage employe. Acquitted on the charge of murder, he 
was again committed for violating his parole. On his 
release last September, he became the business agent of 
the coal teamsters’ union, “ through methods,” comments 
the Chicago Tribune, “ under inquiry yesterday by the 
grand jury.” 

Unfortunately, what these methods were could not be 
explained by the union officials to the satisfaction of the 
grand jury, and one of them was ordered held in custody 
for further questioning. The story that he had obtained 
his job with the union by shooting his predecessor, and 
threatening to shoot all his predecessor’s grandchildren, 
and by backing up his threat by a show of gunmen, was 
affirmed by some, but convincing evidence could not be 
obtained. 

Since my return, I have learned that Judge McGoorty’s 
decision sent this labor-union leader back to the peniten- 
tiary to serve four years on his unexpired term for rob- 
bery. Waiting in the court room to find out what was 
going to happen to his friend “ Red,” was the business 
agent of another union, one “Studdy” Looney. His 
arrest on a vagrancy charge was the reward of his fidelity, 
and he was led away for arraignment in the Felony Court. 

Obviously, these are not the unions praised by Leo 
XIII. Nor are they the unions which can do anything 
for the honest worker, except to identify him, in the mind 
of the public, with thugs and murderers. As long as this 
sort of thing is tolerated by union men, the owners need 
not go far afield in search of arguments in favor of the 
company union and the yellow-dog contract. 

The precise degree of control which can be exercised 
over the locals by the American Federation of Labor is 
not known—not even, I think, by the Federation itself. 
The Federation desires to leave as much independence as 
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possible with the locals, in the belief that these groups 
can deal more intelligently and equitably with local con- 
ditions than can the officers of the Federation. This is a 
sound principle, but it will work well only as long as the 
local officials possess at least a minimum of intelligence 
and fairness. When they show themselves lacking in 
either or both, the Federation itself should be clothed 
with the duty of removing them, provided that the local 
cannot or will not expel them. 

That is one reform that must be made if organized labor 
is to be a benefit to the worker and to the community. 

In the next place, it is nothing less than silly to think 
that the unions can continue their present policy of aloof- 
ness from religion, and succeed. Just as education is not 
education when religion is excluded, so the union, divorced 
from religion, cannot give the worker the aid and the pro- 
tection which he so sorely needs in this materialistic age. 

I do not pretend to know in detail how this vitalizing 
spirit of religion is to be introduced, so that in time we 
may have something approaching in value and effective- 
ness the labor groups in Germany and in some districts 
in France. But the difficulty of the problem does not 
absolve us from obligation of trying to solve it. Perhaps 
a good beginning might be made by the enactment of 
legislation disqualifying ex-convicts from holding office 
in any union. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE last to be added to the roll of Saints, before the 
Feast of All Saints in this year of the commemora- 
tion of St. Augustine, was, appropriately, an Augustinian 
nun, St. Catherine Thomasia. The story of her canoniza- 
tion is a long one. She was born in the Island of Majorca 
(Balearic Islands), May 31, 1531 or 1533. She spent a 
life of heroic prayer and penance as a member of the 
Canonesses Regular of St. Augustine, and was revered 
as a saint immediately after her death on April 5, 1574. 
Application for the process of her beatification was 
filed in 1626, as a result of miracles worked through her 
intercession. Not until 1792, however, was she actually 
beatified. Fresh miracles led in 1797 to the discussion 
of the “cause” for her canonization. But, says the pres- 
ent decree: causa nimis siluit (the Saint’s cause dragged 
on too long). Not until 1894 was it again taken up. In- 
terrupted once more, her cause was resumed under Pope 
Benedict XV, and two extraordinary miracles of healing 
that had taken place in Majorca were solidly verified ; and 
led to her canonization on September 2 of this year. 





HE same month that saw the canonization of St. 

Catherine saw the introduction of the cause for 
beatification of two other women saints of our time: 
Sister Mary Céline of the Presentation, of Bordeaux, 
and Pauline Marie Jaricot, of Lyons, the originator of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. 

Mary Céline was a member of the Poor Clares, the 
contemplative Order of women founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi. Born May 24, 1878, and baptized Jeanne Ger- 
maine Castang, she worked humbly for her own family 
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at home, contracted a painful lameness that never left her, 
went to school with the Sisters of St. Joseph at Nojals, 
entered the Poor Clares convent in 1896, and died on 
May 31, 1897 at the age of nineteen. 

Pauline Marie Jaricot was born at Lyons, in France, 
July 22, 1799; and died January 9, 1862, after a long, 
apostolic, active life of toil and suffering. Through her 
efforts her brother was able to make his studies for the 
priesthood and finally was ordained at St. Sulpice in 
Paris. To his care she entrusted the alms for the missions 
of the Church which she so laboriously collected. She was 
the foundress of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, which, especially after the removal of its center 
from Lyons to Rome by the present Pontiff, developed 
into the world-wide organization of today. She was also 
the originator of the work of the Living Rosary. All 
lovers of the missions will surely pray for her beatifica- 
tion. 





N one way, nothing could seem more different than the 

short, ecstatic lives of the two contemplative nuns, 
Catherine and Céline, and the long labors in the world 
of Pauline Jaricot. They are examples of Mary and 
Martha. Mary’s “ better part” is always vindicated by 
the Church, in accordance with Christ’s own words, 
against all those critics who see no value save in out- 
ward, visible activity. Such do not realize that the essence 
of sainthood lies in making God’s will your own, be it 
in whatever form, and these hidden maiden lives passed 
that supreme test. 

Martha, on the other hand, proves that lives of activity 
can be transformed into a daily oblation of inward sacri- 
fice. In such lives the separation from earthly aims and 
pleasures, which a total devotion to God’s service brings 
with it, takes the place of the convent grille. Both ex- 
amples are equally needed at the present time. We need 
the Marys, to maintain the primacy of the hidden, interior 
life. We need the Marthas, or rather those who can com- 
bine in themselves the lives of Mary and Martha, to gain 
to God a world bent on gaining all things for selfishness 
and material profit. 

Yet there is one striking likeness. The trait that is 
singled out in the official eulogies of all three of these 
women saints, as their great title to glory, is not medieval 
seclusion or Victorian sensibility but their plain courage. 
They were all three unflinching followers of the Queen of 
Martyrs: combatants on a bloodless battlefield. To talk 
like a Bolshevist, they were fighting on different sectors, 
but all three were lined up on one and the same spiritual 
front, 





HE point of which is, that if but a few hundred of 

our Catholic men of affairs in this country had the 
courage to testify to the truth that these women showed 
in their respective spheres, there would be no talk in the 
United States about the Catholic Church being backward 
and lacking the influence she should exercise for justice 
and right. Some of those Catholics who have recently 
made a bad showing at the investigation of their conduct, 
or misconduct, in office, might be justified to some extent 
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on the score of ignorance. Even men of high principle 
do not always see the ethical bearing of their public acts. 
Nevertheless, it is a fair assumption that a good part of 
their trouble was downright lack of courage. There was a 
lack of courage in little things, in facing the daily de- 
mands of self-restraint and contempt of human respect, 
that scrupulous honesty imposes. This led to the critical 
evasion of duty being slipped over on them, as it were, 
half unconsciously. And a will weakened by compromise 
had no strength to retrace then a path barred by a thorn- 
hedge of humiliations. 





HAT is the cure? Mere exhorting of people to be 

brave is old stuff, and falls on deaf ears. A man 
will admire Pauline Jaricot collecting her pennies from 
house to house, under every kind of misunderstanding 
and insult. He will admire the heroism of that little saint 
of the reign of Pius IX, Sister Mary of Jesus Crucified. 
“Mary the Arab,” whose cause is also now being urged. 
Born January 4, 1846, a half-dozen miles north of Naza- 
reth, in the Holy Land, she replied at the age of twelve 
to a Turk who urged her to embrace Islam: “ Never! 
I am a child of the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church ; 
and I hope with God’s grace to persevere in my religion, 
which alone is the true one!” Whereupon the Turk cut 
her throat, wrapped her up in a cloth, and threw her for 
dead out into the dark. She was cared for by a mysteri- 
ous lady, who sewed up her throat, prophesied her future 
as a Carmelite nun—first in France, finally in Bethlehem 
—and dismissed her entirely cured. 

But will a man imitate them, putting such courage into 
his own life? One breeder of courage is the sense of high 
responsibility. Not long ago the representatives of the 
creditor nations met at The Hague, in Holland, to settle 
the question of German war reparations. The result was 
the Young Plan. For fourteen days those men practically 
did without sleep. Dr. Schacht, the chief German dele- 
gate, now visiting this country, confessed that he slept 
only three hours out of the twenty-four. For the last few 
days of the conference they threw themselves down on 
their beds, boots and all, only to rise with a groan and 
continue their deliberations. They knew what their re- 
spective countries expected of them, and it enabled them 
to carry on. 

The sense of responsibility towards God’s interest 
breeds the courage of the Saints. When our Catholic lay- 
men feel that personal responsibility for the condition of 
the Church in this country rests, in a way, upon each of 
them as it rests upon the Pope himself, then they will 
bring forth saints, too. The very difficulties of the Catho- 
lic layman’s life, if he tries to be true to his ideals, are 
the opportunity for a new type of practical, American 
sainthood. 





HOSE who cannot learn from the women, may learn 
from the men. Father Wynne, the Vice-Postulator 
of the cause of the North American Martyrs, points out, 
in an appeal recently sent to pastors and educational in- 
stitutions : 
Now that the first Sons of the Church to labor, suffer and die 
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for the Faith on the soil of North America have been enrolled in 
the Calendar of the Saints, we owe it to their memory, and to our 
own spiritual advantage, to cultivate a deep and abiding devotion 
to them. 

We are singularly favored in having for the first on our roll 
of Saints eight whose lives are distinguished by noble adventure, 
heroic endurance, supernatural courage and transcendent devotion. 
. . . The solemnity of their canonization, authorized by His Holi- 
ness, Pius XI, will be a means of making them known, of exciting 
devotion to them and of having the faithful invoke with confidence 
their intercession. . . 

Above all, these solemnities will help Pastors and heads of 
schools to counteract the evils which threaten our young people; 
and to set before old and young ideals which will inspire a pure 
and noble manner of life... . 

Six causes for beatification of North American (United 
States and Canada) men and women are now pending: 
those of Mother Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Char- 
ity in the United States; Bishop Neumann, C.SS.R., 
fourth Bishop of Philadelphia; Bishop Laval, the first 
Bishop of Canada; Father de Andreis, who established 
the Congregation of the Missions ( Vincentian Fathers ) 
in this country; Mother Duchesne, the pioneer in the 
United States of the Society of the Sacred Heart, and 
Venerable Mary of the Incarnation, first Superior of the 
Ursulines of Quebec. 

The triumph of the North American Martyrs seems in- 
complete without the beatification of the Indian maiden, 
Catherine Tegakwitha. The introduction of her cause will 
be greatly hastened by the honor paid to the missionaries 
who brought the Gospel to her people. 

The progress, too, of their causes, says Father Wynne, 
will greatly depend on the devotion with which we now 
celebrate the canonization of the Martyrs; and, let us add, 
with which we follow the example of their courage in the 
affairs of daily life. 

Another companion in the ranks of the Little Flower, 
whose cause is hoped for, is Mother Adelaide of St. 
Teresa O’Sullivan, who was born in New York City, and 
died Prioress of Carmel in Spain, after a distinguished 
career in Central America, the United States, and Spain. 

Speaking of devotion reminds us that 50,000 copies of 
a little pledge to recite the Family Rosary were distributed 
by the Western New York Student Sodality Conference 
during the month of October just past. During the past 
two years the conference obtained over 100,000 promises 
to recite the Family Rosary. THE PILGRIM. 


THE MEADOW PATH 


I feel a nearness to the soil today. 

I grow the way that leaves and blossoms grow; 
They spring from earth and shake the dust away 

And reach to touch the highest star. I know 
That both my body and the blades of grass 

Possess an elemental urge to live; 
I know that plants are quivering to pass 

The crust of earth, to free themselves and give 
Their treasures to the universe; and I 

Feel intimate with earth, with root and seed, 
With all that lives around me. That is why 

I gaze in wondev on a wayside weed. 
Along the meadow path I often greet 

My little brothers clustered at my feet. 
GertruDE Ryper BENNETT. 
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Dramatics 





September Plays 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 

H OW much of the enchanting effect of “ Mrs. Moon- 

light” is due to the acting and personality of 
Edith Barrett is one of the problems of the new theatri- 
cal season. Personally, I think the author, Ben W. Levy, 
handed the producer, Charles Hopkins, a bowl of clean, 
sparkling soapsuds and that Edith Barrett is blowing 
from it the series of iridescent bubbles that so fascinates 
the audiences at the Charles Hopkins Theater. But per- 
haps I am all wrong. Certainly the acting of Miss Bar- 
rett’s supporting artists, Haidée Wright and Sir Guy 
Standing, is as perfect in its way as her own, and Mr. 
Hopkins has given the play an inspired production. 

On the other hand, see what Mr. Levy has supplied in 
the way of soapsuds: The audience is asked to believe 
that Minnie, a Scotch servant (Haidée Wright) has given 
her beloved young mistress, Sarah Moonlight (Edith 
Barrett), on her wedding day an old Scotch chain which 
has the power to make one wish of each of its owners 
come true. The young bride, desperately in love with her 
husband, who is about fifteen years older than herself, 
and knowing how he glories in her youth and beauty, 
makes the secret wish that she may never change in ap- 
pearance; and as time goes on she realizes that the wish 
has been granted. All this is permissible in a whimsical, ' 
fantastic play. But, Mr. Levy shows the bride, at the 
end of only five years of married life, appalled by the 
fact that she does not change and that she cannot grow 
old, simply and beautifully, with those she loves. So 
panic stricken is she by this condition that she leaves her 
husband and her little child and lets them think she has 
committed suicide, rather than remain with them and be 
what she considers a “ freak.” 

That proposition, looked straight in the eye, is about 
as absurd as any an audience could be asked to accept 
The world holds countless young women who do not 
change much, it at all, between the ages of twenty-two 
and twenty-seven. If the author had made the bride even 
ten years older his audience might accept his premise 
and believe that an adoring young wife and mother whose 
home life was ideal and whose domestic happiness was 
complete might throw it all over and run away if she 
found herself at thirty-two precisely as she had looked 
at twenty-two. But even this would be asking much of 
an audience. However, the exquisite bubbles of Miss 
Barrett’s art are floating all over the theater within ten 
minutes after the rise of the curtain, and the audience is 
too much charmed by them to be very analytical. It swal- 
lows the incredible premise, though with a perceptible 
gulp, and settles back to follow with rapture the beautiful 
love scenes of husband and wife and the perfect comedy 
of Haidée Wright and Leo Carroll. 

From this point up till the end of the second act the 
bubbles are dazzling. One sighs, one smiles, one weeps, 
one laughs, as one watches them. Like “ Milestones,” 
and “ Springtime,” and “ Rosemary,” the action of the 
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play covers a period of fifty years. Flying from her home 
and family at twenty-seven, Mrs. Moonlight returns 
seventeen years later, masquerading as the young daugh- 
ter of a sister who lives abroad. She wants to see again 
her husband, now remarried, and her daughter, now 
twenty-one. All these have changed with the passing 
years but Mrs. Moonlight is unchanged and the family, 
especially her husband, are struck by her amazing resem- 
blance to the first Mrs. Moonlight. However, the claim 
that she is the sister’s child accounts for the resemblance 
and she becomes the girl chum of her own daughter and 
saves the latter from a disastrous marriage. Before she 
again departs there is a wonderful moment where she 
kisses her husband, supposedly her uncle, and he holds 
her close, his eyes widening as a glimpse of the truth 
comes to him. But she goes again and does not return 
for thirty years. 

By that time her husband is eighty-eight and has lost 
his memory. Her daughter is a middle-aged matron; 
and there is a youthful grandson. This grandson brings 
into the Moonlight home an exhausted woman he has 
picked up near the door. It is Mrs. Moonlight, now 
seventy-four, still as young and lovely in appearance as 
when she was twenty-two, but poor, ill, and homeless. 
She has supported herself throughout the years by giving 
music lessons, but she has had to keep moving from city 
to city to protect her secret; and now her teaching meth- 
ods are old fashioned and she cannot get pupils. 

She addresses each member of the family by name and 
they wonder vainly who she is. Her husband, eighty-eight, 
who has not recognized any member of the family for 
months, enters the room and at once addresses her as 
his first wife. Blissfully unconscious of the intervening 
years, he is carried back to the time of his first marriage 
half a century before, and one of the old love scenes is 
repeated. He dies in her arms, and his going is the last 
strain on her tired heart. She, too, sinks into a chair 
and passes out of life, holding the hand of the daughter 
who does not know her. 

A whimsy, a fantasy, yes. And the last act makes an 
even greater demand than the first on the credulity of the 
audience. But no one cares. Miss Barrett’s bubbles are 
all over the theater by this time, and few things lovelier 
than their general effect have been seen in our day. One 
doesn’t even pause to consider that young Mrs. Moonlight 
let her husband marry again in the conviction that she 
was dead. One doesn’t allow oneself to think of any- 
thing that would spoil the incomparable beauty of those 
brilliant, whirling bubbles. See them. They are unique, 
and unforgettable. 

While we are on the subject of English theatrical at- 
tractions it might be mentioned that there is another 
clean and engaging one in town—*“ Marigold,” produced 
at the Forty-ninth Street Theater by Samuel Ord, with 
Jean Clyde, the star of the English company that played 
it 900 times in London. “ Marigold” is one of those 
“ sweet ” comedies—as wholesome as a rice pudding and 
at moments as cloying. But it offers an agreeable eve- 
ning and the acting of its two leading women, Jean Clyde 
and Sophie Stewart, is conspicuous even in a season like 
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the present one in which perfect acting is seen in so many 
of our theaters. 

The scenes of “ Marigold” are laid in and near Edin- 
burgh during Queen Victoria’s visit there in 1842. We 
are shown a minister’s home in a Scotch village, various 
local Scotch types, and a charming Scotch girl (Marigold) 
played by Sophie Stewart. She is mothered by her Aunt 
Maggie, the minister’s wife (played by Jean Clyde). 
Marigold is to be married to the local laird, a severe and 
elderly person who refuses to take her to Edinburgh to 
see Queen Victoria pass. Our heroine is so young and in- 
nocent that she thereupon runs away, arrives at the quar- 
ters of a young officer of her acquaintance in Edinburgh 
Castle, and is trustfully prepared to be looked after by 
him until the royal procession passes the next morning. 
Of course her aunt and her father and her fiance and 
most of the other characters in the play follow her there 
and she is looked after very thoroughly. A love interest 
develops with Archie, the young officer, and is finally 
approved by her father, and Marigold is lost in a happy 
reverie when the royal procession passes. Apparently she 
has missed the great experience she has risked so much 
to enjoy. But Victoria decides to enter the old castle and 
visit some of its historic rooms, including the one Mari- 
gold is in. So the next moment we hear the royal bugles, 
see the Queen’s bodyguard enter, see everybody in the 


‘room line up and stand at salute to receive Her Majesty 


—and see the curtain drop on this fine tableau just as the 
Queen is about to cross the threshold! Like Marigold, 
we do not see her; but we see a charming little play which 
we must put on our holiday list with “ Mrs. Moonlight ” 
for the children to enjoy when they come home from 
school or college. 

Another play they must see, and which indeed no one 
should miss, is the roaring comedy, “ Once in a Life- 
time,” by Moss Hart and George S. Kaufman, which has 
settled down for a year or two at the Music Box, under 
the auspices of Henry H. Harris, and which sets forth 
the open secrets of the motion-picture industry far more 
subtly, more brilliantly, more amusingly and more cruelly 
than any previous effort along that familiar line. One 
of the most interesting of the countless interesting fea- 
tures of “Once in a Lifetime,” is the attitude of the 
audience. Few of the spectators are professionally con- 
nected with moving pictures but not one of them misses 
a single point in the play. 

For example, in the first moments, when the leading 
characters are on their way to Hollywood in a Pullman 
car, one of them complains of the dust. 

“Yes’m,” the porter says. ‘ Most all the passengers 
complains ’bout dat on their way out to Hollywood.” He 
adds thoughtfully, “ Comin’ back dey don’t seem to mind 
it so much,” and the action of the play stops while the 
audience registers appreciation. 

It is useless, however, to try to select the best “ wise- 
cracks’ from the comedy or even to give its plot. From 
start to finish it is as deadly as dynamite and as hilarious 
as a hundred best comedies made into one. No weakness 
of the moving-picture people escapes the two authors, 
but not one drop of bitterness gets into their mercilessly 
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accurate report. Even when Kaufman, himself an in- 
spired member of the cast, indulges in a moment’s mono- 
logue on the author’s sufferings in Hollywood his indict- 
ment is as entertaining as it is true, and the audience 
knows it. In short, the audience knows as much as the 
authors do—and that is one of the reasons why “ Once 
in a Lifetime” will be a record breaker among stage 
successes. 

In “ The Violet,” at the Empire Theater, Ferenc Mol- 
nar, the playwright, and Ruth Gordon, the leading lady, 
show us the troubles of a Hungarian theatrical manager 
flying from the amorous pursuits of ladies of the Hun- 
garian stage. It is not a pretty theme and Ruth Gordon, 
the modest violet among the women represented, does 
little to disinfect it. In the play, “ One, Two, Three,” by 
the same author, which follows “ The Violet,” Arthur 
Byron performs a tour de force in the way of brisk dia- 
log and action. As a Hungarian captain of industry with 
hundreds of trained and disciplined employes at his com- 
mand, it becomes necessary for him to make over, in one 
hour, a young Budapest taxicab driver into a gentleman 
of standing, and he does it. Some years ago, in the only 
play I ever wrote, “The Lady from Oklahoma,” I 
changed a dowdy little woman from the Far West into 
a New York type of beauty and distinction, and did it 


in forty minutes before the eyes of the audience. Mr. 


Molnar goes this several better. He not only transforms 
his hero in appearance but he gives him a noble father, 
thus establishing his social standing, a background of ap- 
parent achievement, and a brilliant business career. It is 
an amusing stunt and Mr. Byron, who is one of the best 
actors on our stage, works so hard that his face is con- 
stantly beaded with perspiration. But ‘ One, Two, Three ” 
remains simply an amusing stunt, and it is doubtful if any 
other actor could make it even amusing. 

Kenyon Nicholson, the author of “ Stepdaughters of 
War,” at the Empire Theater, has dramatized a novel by 
Helen Zenna Smith, and has added to it bits from what 
he considers the strongest and most dramatic scenes and 
situations in all the war plays and war books he has ever 
read. He has then given the play as a climax the situation 
in “ The Sun Also Rises,’ and he has persuaded Chester 
Erskine to produce the resulting hotch potch. 

All the things he pictures could happen and doubtless 
did happen during the war, but they simply could not 
happen to one small group of individuals. By his exag- 
geration of everything that was indecent and his complete 
ignoring of anything that was fine and uplifting during 
the world strife, he loses at the start-off of his play the 
confidence of his audience. The critics have told Mr. 
Nicholson in print that he is “ not convincing.” His play 
is not convincing because it is not true. Showing us the 
blackness that we know existed, he protests at the top of 
his lungs that there was nothing but blackness during the 
War. The audience knows better. So, doubtless, does 
Mr. Nicholson—by this time. 

“Bad Girl,” adapted from Vifia Delmar’s novel and 
put on at the Hudson Theater by Robert V. Newman, is 
one of those obstetrical dramas of which we have had so 
many of late. There is nothing salacious in it, but there 
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is an immense amount of sordidness and considerable 
bad taste. On the other hand, there is a lesson and a 
powerful one. A typical New York East Side boy and 
girl, both young and hard-working, love not wisely but 
too well, as the old phrase goes. They marry immediately 
after their first lapse. When and before the baby arrives 
each is convinced that the other does not want it, though 
in truth each is happy in the prospect but professes in- 
difference for the sake of the other. In the end the young 
mother is so enchanted by her baby and so disgruntled 
by its father’s seeming neglect of it that she decides to 
leave him. She is prevented from doing so by a last-min- 
ute discovery that the young father’s love for his infant 
son is as great as her own; and the curtain falls on this 
happy ending. There is the story of “ Bad Girl,” which 
is supposed to be one of the shockers of the present the- 
atrical season and which, instead, is sordid but sincere, 
unpleasant in spots but absolutely true, excellent in writ- 
ing and construction and beautifully acted by Paul Kelly 
and Sylvia Sidney. I hold no brief for the play, but there 
are dozens of productions on our stage this month com- 
pared to which “ Bad Girl” is a snow drop. And the 
hospital scene will make every lad and lass who sees it 
“ stop, look and listen.” 


REVIEWS 

Thomas Aquinas. By Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $3.50. 

In the preface to the new French translation and text of the 
Summa edited under the auspices of the Revue des Jeunes we 
find this gentle boast, “ The time is past when Victor Cousin could 
congratulate himself on having unearthed on the quays of the 
Seine, in a bookseller’s stall, the works of a ‘certain Aquinas’ 
who, to his great astonishment, showed signs of originality and 
depth.” Today an awakened Scholasticism and able pens are set- 
ting forth the merits of St. Thomas’ Summa for the world to 
view. Father D’Arcy’s work is a valuable addition to this litera- 
ture. Stressing the distinction of act and potency in all contingent 
reality, St. Thomas’ valuable contribution of the theory of analogy, 
and his vigorous intellectualism, the author carries these principles 
through the various branches of philosophy and shows how St. 
Thomas with unwearying skill erected upon them the cathedral of 
his thought, giving to posterity a shrine where all, regardless of 
creed, might worship truth. The author adds a short chapter on 
modern Thomism, indicating the two main lines of development: 
the conservative, under P. Garrigou-Lagrange and M. Maritain 
and the liberal, inaugurated by Maurice Blondel and P. Rousselot 
and at present headed by P. Maréchal, the latter expanding the 
Platonic content they claim to find in St. Thomas. In the course 
of the work Father D’Arcy permits himself two weighty pro- 
nunciamentos: the first, in definitely giving over the authority of 
the Angelic Doctor to the theory of a real distinction between 
essence and existence in a contingent, actual being—a concession 
which Kleutgen, Piccirelli, Chr. Pesch and others find totally 
unwarranted. The question, however, is probably unimportant for 
the best authorities claim that St. Thomas never linked up the 
sequelae that many Thomists attach to the distinction. The second 
decision he makes is startling. It deals with the dispute over the 
analogy of attribution and that of proportionality. From the state- 
ment on p. 128, that St. Thomas “seems to deny” the former, 
with lyric leap he concludes on p. 130 that “there can be no doubt 
that St. Thomas must be taken as favoring the second form.” No 
proofs are set down in the intervening pages to warn us against 
this surprise. He softens the shock, however, by holding out 
staunchly for the intrinsic unity of the concept of being. These 
are but minutiae in the light of the general excellence of the work. 

J. H. G. 
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St. Augustine’s Conversion. An Outline of his Development 
to the Time of his Ordination. By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 

Thirteen years after the sudden moral and intellectual conversion 
of St. Augustine in the year 386, he told the story with amazing 
sincerity and psychological and spiritual insight. Fifteen centuries 
later a professor of Berlin decided that the saintly bishop had 
imposed a kind of forgery on the world. Harnack proclaimed that 
the famous “ Confessions” of St. Augustine give us perhaps a 
picture of the thoughts and sentiments of the reformed sinner, 
but are false in regard to the process. The case is very simple. 
If the conversion was as the Saint describes it then there is no 
satisfactory explanation but a supernatural one. A priori Harnack 
rejected the supernatural. Consequently he was bound to deny the 
historical facts. Dr. Sparrow Simpson, bent on the same purpose 
of de-supernaturalizing the Saint’s conversion, copies the hypothesis 
of Harnack. The saint is shown in the purely human process of 
gradually converting himself, of little by little, and at his own 
leisure, synthesizing the outlines of Catholic dogma and the colors 
of the Catholic spirit with an indelible background of Neoplaton- 
ism. As a romance the book is remarkable, but as history it is 
bad. It is true that the Saint went on writing the most delightful 
Neoplatonic “Dialogues”; but these very “ Dialogues,” begun 
within a few months of the conversion, are the best refutation of 
Harnack and Simpson. They abound with fervent acts of faith 
and hope and charity; they proclaim the absolute supremacy over 
the mind of the Divine authority of Christ; they explicitly declare 
that Neoplatonism is only mentioned where it is in harmony with 
the Gospels. Above all, they show with a human tenderness that 
makes the Harnackian Hypothesis look like a brutal lie, the mother 
of Augustine who had wept for years now drying her eyes and 
thanking God for the immense grace of so sudden a conversion. 
On the whole, in a matter like this we profess to trust the contem- 
porary perceptions of that mother’s heart, rather than the sophisti- 
cated theorizings of the modern professors. G. G. W. 





Beauty: an Interpretation of Art and the Imaginative Life. 
By Heren Huss Parkuurst. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $4.50. 

This is a beautiful book about a beautiful subject too often han- 
died in a far from beautiful manner. The style of this book is as 
charming as its title is inviting, but it is a beauty of style derived 
from lucidity of thought and language rather than from ornament. 
Not that the book clears up all questions or dispels all the clouds 
which have ever encircled the throne of Beauty, but it does state 
questions clearly and sets forth distinctly and with enviable brevity 
the solutions offered by recognized authorities, weighs them ju- 
dicially and puts the author’s solution emphatically but not dog- 
matically. In the effort to be fair to modern theorists, the author 
has given rather short shrift to the great ancients and scholastics 
who have dealt profoundly with her theme. But in this very 
defect, the Catholic teacher of esthetics will find a chief utility 
of the present volume, for it throws into the foreground the views 
and arguments of notable writers with whom we disagree and thus 
affords an admirable body of adversarii to test the acumen of 
students already familiar with such an admirable textbook as 
Rother’s “ Beauty: a Study in Philosophy.” Miss Parkhurst’s 
“Interpretation” is not a textbook but it is a valuable aid to 
teachers and a stimulus to students. It is not merely a study in 
philosophy ; indeed, its underlying philosophy is painfully vague 
and unsatisfying; too ready to take seriously the dicta of ultra- 
moderns and to understate, if not underrate, orthodox positions and 
estimates. But this is only to say that it is a contemporary Ameri- 
can book. The illustrations are admirably built into the text to 
which they form a running comment. They are no trite collection 
of classics such as any well-conducted school of esthetics may be 
expected to possess, but are assembled from fields some of them all 
but untrodden by conventional esthetes. This is a book good to 
look at, delightful to read and worthy to be remembered by any- 
one interested in “art and the imaginative life.” M. MeN. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Groping and Pathfinding.—As an interesting supplement to 
his “ Manual of Psychology” comes Prof. G. F. Stout’s latest 
book, “Studies in Philosophy and Psychology” (Macmillan. 
$4.50). Not at all in the spirit of poking fun but purely as 
a practical reflexion, it must be noted that Professor Stout's 
views on important psychological issues alter so frequently that 
he no doubt finds it difficult keeping his books apace with the 
changes. The present volume contains an historically valuable 
paper on Herbartian psychology, together with studies on Ward 
as a psychologist and on Bradley’s theories of knowledge. Most 
of the essays are reprints from Mind and other British pub- 
lications. Professor Stout, like so many of his contemporaries, 
builds up a whole psychology on the faulty action of senses on 
objects which here and new are not apt for perception. Such a 
procedure fails to do justice to the judgment which can reject or 
correct these sense data. 

In “Pioneers of Christian Thought” (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00) 
Frederick D. Kershner, Dean of the College of Religions at 
Butler University, deals with sixteen religious personalities from 
Philo the Jew to Ritschl the rationalist. He writes from the point 
of view of what may be called journalistic theology. He empha- 
sizes the personal, the possible, the picturesque rather than the 
dogmatic, the factual, the documented side of religious history. 
Thus the book opens with a paradox: “The founder of Chris- 
tian theology was a Jew,” and ends with a typically “ modern” 
observation: “Bundles of reflexes, mechanical machines, for- 
tuitous concourses of atoms may dispense with theology and phil- 
osophy, but human beings will always desire to. voyage through 
strange seas of thought in search of the Divine.” The temper of 
the whole may be gauged from remarks like this concerning St. 
Augustine of Hippo: “There are indications that his power is 
waning, but the magic quality of his name will doubtless remain 
for centuries after his erratic teachings have been pitched into the 
discard. . . No one can read his works with anything approach- 
ing the scientific attitude and escape the conviction that we have 
to do here with something that is distinctively abnormal and 
pathological.” It is a pity that where the tone is so condescend- 
ing, the real information should be so scant, and the number of 
elementary errors so extraordinary. 





Research Results—In the October number of the Catholic 
Historical Review, organ of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, the most attractive paper, in view of the labors of 
the Fine Arts Commission to carry out the original ideals for 
the National Capital, is Margaret Brent Downing’s “ Significant 
Achievements of the Daniels Carroll of L’Enfant’s Era.” In- 
cidentally there is instructive data to help a solution of the 
confusion that usually crops up over the various personalities of 
the historic Carroll family. Other papers are: “ Franciscan 
Pioneers Amongst the Tartars,” by Lavarius Oliger; “A Cath- 
olic Philosophy of Life,” by James J. Walsh; “ Papal Concordats 
in Modern Times,” by Edwin Ryan: “ The Historico-Ecclesiastical 
Movement in Spain,” Zacarias G. Vallada; “ The Renaissance and 
Individualism,” by Philip Furlong. The book reviews are nu- 
merous and informative. 

The first martyr in Illinois gives Marion A, Habig the sub- 
ject for the leading paper, “Father Gabriel de la Ribourde, 
O. F. M.,” in the October Mid-America, the journal of the II- 
linois Catholic Historical Society. This is followed by “ The Early 
Theater in the Spanish Borderlands,” by Winifred Johnston; 
“Fray Juan de Padilla,” proto-martyr of the United States and 
Texas, by Paul J. Foik; “Father de Smet’s Sioux Peace Mis- 
sion of 1868 and the Journal of Charles Galpin,” by Rev. Gilbert 
J. Garraghan, S.J. 

Three topics make up the contents of the June number of the 
Records of the Philadelphia American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety: “The Redemptorists in America: I. The Pioneer Days, 
1832-1839"; “The Legal Aspect of the English Penal Laws,” 
by Clarence E. Martin; “ Note Book of the Venerable Bishop 
John Nepomucene Neumann, C.SS.R.” 
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Morals for Moderns. A Note in Music. The Actress. The 


Lion and the Lamb. River House. 

The blurb and the preliminary quotation, as well as the title of 
Elmer Davis’ collection of short stories, “ Morals for Moderns” 
(Bobb-Merrill. $2.00), would lead the reader to suppose that here 
is a book to avoid, a book of revolutionary immorality. It is bad 
enough, but not more salacious than books of its type. It is not, 
however, a book to be forwarded to friends. The stories, about a 
dozen, deal almost entirely with some sort of sex, triangular, re- 
pressed, exploited or frustrated. The sex concerns mostly men 
and women who have passed the calf-love age, who are married 
or should be married or who are middle-aged lovers. Mr. Davis 
chooses themes that prove that the whole world is treacherous; 
though he does not say so, his characters play out the roles of 
people who have disintegrated. Those who are weary of the news- 
paper accounts of such characters will hardly enjoy meeting them 
in book form. 

One expects excellent prose from Rosamond Lehmann and the 
expectation is fulfilled in her latest novel, “A Note in Music” 
(Holt. $2.50). There are fine characterizations, beautiful descrip- 
tions, and subtle emotional reactions delicately portrayed. It is 
an artistic book that will appeal primarily to literary artists ; 
because its entertainment value is small, and its tone rather de- 
pressing. Although skilfully drawn, the characters are a futile 
lot, thwarted in their desires and bound hand and foot by their 
own selfishness. To have so many such characters in one book, 
is too much of a strain on the reader. There is no relief and the 
general effect of the book is depressing, except for those who can 
forget the story itself and admire its excellent technique and the 
delicate feminine style. 

“In “ The Actress ” (Duffield. $2.00), by Arthur Applin, we have 
a mysterious murder too baffling for Scotland Yard. Here are 
actresses gay and grave, light and ambitious who rise to stardom 
over jealousies and quarrels. Here is an unprincipled director, 
who walks into the book, and dominates it from his first entrance; 
and there is a sort of hero, a decent fellow who evolves psychologi- 
cally into a vapid fool. Withal, the novel is totally unconvincing. 
The murder element which launches the story is strained and 
incredible. The director is an impossible character, the actress, 
who absorbs the woman, is thoroughly unreal, and the conclusion 
is unconvincing, for the simple reason that it is romantically and 
really unsound. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim usually gives us a good story. His 
latest, “The Lion and the Lamb” (Little Brown. $2.00), is no 
exception. It is an adventure story rather than a mystery story, 
although Scotland Yard plays a part. David Newberry, a cast- 
off of a rich family, joins a gang of thugs in order to get enough 
to eat. On his first job with them, he is double-crossed by his 
pals and goes to jail. When he gets out, he has succeeded to a 
title and a huge fortune. He has also acquired a healthy hatred 
for his former pals, and is determined to wipe them out. He re- 
fuses to betray them to the police. He wants to do the job him- 
self. There you have the ingredients of a good wild yarn, and 
a wild yarn Mr. Oppenheim tells. There are improbabilities in 
the story, of course, but what lover of adventure stories will 
mind that? He wants a few hours of thrills and here they are all 
ready for him. 

The conflict between the Old South and the New is the some- 
what intangible theme of Stark Young’s dreamy idyll, “ River 
House” (Scribner. $2.50). John Dandridge, the last of an old 
aristocracy, brings his young bride to the old Mississippi planta- 
tion where modern restlessness is yet unknown. He quarrels with 
his father over a not very clear property title—the son's, sig- 
nificantly enough, being the higher moral ideal—and when he 
knows that neither he nor his father will yield, quietly and sadly 
goes off to make his unaided way in the city. That is all the 
action. For the rest, John Dandridge lets the atmosphere of the 
old South seep through his spirit, and the reader’s; by reasoning 
and by flashes of sensitive intuition he justifies his important 
choice, “to follow his own generation, and reconcile his nature 
with his age.” This is distinctly an artist’s book, and at times a 


sage’s. 


November 1, 1930 


Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Help for Historical Research 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In 1897, the long since defunct Christian Press Publishing Com- 
pany, of Barclay Street, issued a book by the Rev. Louis de Cailly, 
the “ Memoirs of Bishop Loras, First Bishop of Dubuque, Iowa, 
and of His Family, from 1792 to 1858.” A copy of this work is 
now needed for some historical research data. If any one of your 
readers has a copy that he will donate, or dispose of, for that 
purpose, and will so notify AMERICA, it can be very profitably used. 

New York. T. F. M. 


History Repeats Itself 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Here is a quotation of no little interest to the readers of AMERICA: 
It is also well known, particularly in the time of the late 
elections, that Protestant ministers took an active part in the 
canvass. In several instances, they were even candidates for 
office and, in some cases, elected! It is they, not the Catholics, 
who have thus attempted to mingle religion and politics and, 
if there ever be brought about a union of Church and State in 
this Republic, it will surely not be accomplished by Catholics 
but by those who are foremost in the crusade against them 

[sic]! Let the lovers of freedom look to it in time! The 

Protestant ministers may, in fact, be said to be at the head 

of the abolition party in the north. 

This quotation is not taken from a recent newspaper or book, 
but from an old volume of the works of the distinguished Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore (Archbishop M. J. Spalding, “ Miscellanea 
and Historical Essays,” Introductory Address, Murphy, 1866). 
The facts contained therein refer to the unbridled influence of 
ministers of the Methodist and Baptist denominations in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. One reads much criticism, in these 
degenerate days, circulated by ministers of the same persuasions 
against Catholic “ propaganda.” 

The political work of ministers in the late elections is now a 
matter of verified history. And the results feared by the distin- 
guished Archbishop of Baltimore are coming to pass. The bigots 
of the Native-American and Know-Nothing periods camouflaged 
their religio-political hypocrisies by spreadeagle pronunciamentos 
which fooled a large segment of the American people; the bigots 
of today are still throwing their smoke screens! History repeats 
itself ! 

Weston, Mass. Georce F. O’Dwyer. 


Humanism and the College 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There appeared in the issue of America for October 4 an 
article entitled “ Humanism and the College.” The commencement 
of the new school year was indeed a most auspicious occasion for 
a word on college education. In this age of “efficiency” and 
“utilitarianism” the true purpose of higher education is fre- 
quently lost sight of. 

It is regrettable that Newman’s “Idea of a University” (prob- 
ably the classic work on the subject in English) is not read more 
widely, especially by our own Catholic people. It would serve at 
least to dispel some of the false notions which exist at present 
regarding higher education. 

Unfortunately many people cannot appreciate the value of a 
good education. They are always speaking about making educa- 
tion “ practical,” not realizing that a liberal education, when all 
is said and done, is the most practical of all. 

In conclusion allow me to thank you for the excellent articles 
you give us from time to time in the pages of AMERICA on this 
interesting subject. 


Brookland, D. C. MICHAEL J. WaLsH. 








